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The Baker & Taylor Company 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street 
NEW YORK 


Wholesale -Book Dealers 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SUPPLYING 


Public, Private, School, Club, and Society 


LIBRARIES 


for which, as wholesale dealers in the largest American book market, they have 
exceptional facilities. They are constantly purchasing in large lots from all the 
publishing houses, and their business of supplying the retail and jobbing trade 
of the country necessitates an organization expressly adapted to thoroughly 
searching the market and promptly and completely filling the most miscellane- 
ous and difficult book lists. 

Estimates at lowest rates given on proposed purchases. Correspondence 
with Librarians and other beok-buyers solicited. 

A topically arranged General Library List, selected from the standard and 
recent publications of all publishers, mailed on application. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Book Dealers 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York 
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«...DO NOT FAIL TO CALL ON.... 


Henry Stevens, Son & Styles 
AMERICAN AND ANTIQUARIAN 
.-- BOOKSELLERS... 
39 Great Russect St,, - LONDON, W. C. 


“Opposite the British Museum and almost adjoining the Library Bureau. 


Americans visiting LONDON are invited to call at 


HANSON’S . 
*.. Whereall New ana Standard Books, and up-to-date 
literary information can be obtaine See 
_ Murray’s and Baedaker’s Guides ata discount of 
twenty- “five per cent off published prices. , 
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W. MULLER 


Export Bookseller and Purchasing Agent 
for Libraries, Institutions, Etc. 


1 STAR YARD, CAREY ST., LONDON; W.C. 
(Back of Law Courts) 





J. M. WATKINS 


26 CHARING CROSS, 


Holds the LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD of 
Books on Ancient and Oriental Religions and 
Philosophies. Mystical and Occult Works... ..« 


NEW CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICAT 





T. MORING, 52 High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


Seal Engraving. 
Die Sinking. 


ESTABLISHED 1791. 


Heraldic and Genealogical 
Pedigrees. 


Specimens and Catalogues Free on Application. 


Seals, Ring: 
and Stones. 





FOR « ILLUSTRATIONS 


‘Of all kinds, Drawings, Half Tones, 
Wood Engravings, Line Zincos for 
Books, Magazines, Illustrated Papers, 
or any Printed Matter, apply to 


Electrotype 
0 ache 


19 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E. C. 
Choice of 3,000,000 Electros. 





AUGUST BUCK 


ARTISTIC HAIR AND 
WIG MAKER 


Diplomas, First-class, 1885, 1894, 1896, and acd 
Medal, 1896. ened 


la BOZIER’S COURT 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
(Opposite the Horse-shoe Hotel) 








Library Bureau, Limited 
10 Bloomsbury Street 
LONDON, ENG, 


J.and M. L. TREGASKIS 


Antiquarian Booksellers, and Dealers in Autographs, Prints, Antiquities, 
: Curios, and Works of Art. 


The most interesting Old House in the World. 


“Caxton Head,’ 232 High Holborn, London,W. 


é 





- LONDON, S.W. 





B. TF. BATSEORD 
94 HIGH HOLBORN -.- LONDON 


Has the Largest Stock 
in England of ...... 


Books on Architecture 

and All Branches of Art, 

Engineering ana Applied 
we SCIENCE... 


























INCLUDING THE BESS OF BOTH OLD AND NEW, ENG- 
LISH AND FOREIGN, SETS OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE LEARNED SOCIETIES, ETC. 


All the Newest FOREIGN PUBLI- 
CATIONS kept in stock, and supplied 
at the LOWEST RATE OF DISCOUNT. 


B. T. BATSFORD PLACES HIS UNIQUE EXPERIENCE 
AND STOCK UNRESERVEDLY AT THE DISPOSAL OF GEN- 
TLEMEN ABOUT TO PURCHASE SELECTIONS OF WORKS 
RELATING TO THESE SUBJECTS, AND BEGS THAT: LI- 
BRARIANS AND OTHERS VISITING LONDON “WILL FA- 
VOR HIM WITH A VISIT, AS HE WILL PE PLEASED TO 
MAKE THE ACQUAINTANCE OF ALL, AND PARTICU- 
LARLY OF THOSE WITH WHOM HE HAS HAD THE 
PLEASURE OF CORRESPONDING. 
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A Series of Twelve Subjects in- Bronze. and 
Plaster. Prices as follows: 
FRAMED. UNFRAMED: 
Plaster, sizeof cast 8 in. x 634 
in., framed in solid oak,with 
English gold slip, £110 10 6- 
Bronze, size of cast 3% in. x 4 
in., framed in walnut oroak £1 -1 .0 12 6 
Bronze, size of cast Sin. x 6% 
in., framed in walnut or oak, £212 6 £2 0 0 


LIST OF Pa he —Carlyle, Longfellow, Lowell, 

; Tennyson, Dickens, Thackeray, 

Rectpeance a Thoma: Hawthorne, Whittier, Bry- 
ant, O..W. Holmes. 


Library Bureau, Limited 
10 Bloomsbury Street, LONDON, ENG. 
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Harte’s Pocket Crypto 


Patent No. 16,730; 1896. 


Secret Correspondence 
Absolutely ndecipherable by Cipher Experts. 


HE Pocket Crypto is a little instru- 
ment by the aid of which any communi- 
cation can be immediately transformed into 
a cryptogram, absolutely indecipherable 
except by the person addressed, who, with 
a similarly arranged instrument, can re-con- 
vert the cryptogram into the original. 
The Pocket Crypto, like all other 
Cryptographs, does not abbreviate a com- 
munication. It is, therefore, not intended 
to supplant the Cipher Codes often used by 
business firms and private individuals, but 
to supplement them. Cipher Codes deal only with the requirements 
of some particular person or business, and the most elaborate Code 
Books leave contingencies unprovided for. The use of the Pocket 
Crypto in such cases is obvious. Again, Code Books are confined to 
the office desk, but a person carrying a Pocket Crypto can at any 
time write and despatch a Cipher Telegram. 

Cipher is universally employed by Governments for confidential 
despatches, and the occasion for its use is constantly arising in business 
and in private life. It would undoubtedly be much more extensively 
used than it is even now, were it not for the prevalence of two ideas, 
Attherto well-founded—viz., that to disguise a communication in cipher is 
a laborious and difficult operation; and that any cipher written by a 
system, or by the aid of an apparatus, is liable to be made out bya 
“ Cipher Expert.” 

The Pocket Crypto sets the “Cipher Expert” at defiance, and 
whilst to operate it needs no calculation or mental effort, it is absolutely 
impossible, by any mental effort or calculation, to decipher it. The 
cases in which it can be used are obviously as numerous as the reasons 
are for secrecy. It is invaluable to business, professional, and sporting 
men. No one knows at what moment he (or she) may not desire to 
communicate confidentially by telegram, letter, or advertisement with 
a friend, partner, client, or agent. No business, professional, or family 
man should leave home without one of these unique and invaluable 
little instruments in his pocket, ready for use when the occasion arises. 


Sole Agents: Library Bureau, Ltd. (cepric cuivers, Manager.) 
10 Bloomsbury Street, W. C. LONDON 
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It is curious how an industry or a specialty often gravitates to 
some one spot. 


It is so in the town of BATH, with Messrs. JOLLY & SONS’ 
trade in High Class Silks. 


(See on next page.) 
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“THIRTY or forty years ago, when silks wore 

badly, Jolly & Sons entered into arrangements 
with one or two eminent Lyons makers to manu- 
facture silks that could be guaranteed. Out 
of this has grown an ever-increasing trade in the 
very best silks at reasonable rates of profit, 
and visitors to Bath would do well to spend half 
an hour in looking round this store, which is 
now one of the biggest out of London, with 
elaborate showrooms for costumes, mantles, 
millinery, etc., all in the best taste and all very 
much up-to-date. 

The address is 


JOLLY & SONS, 


MILSOM STREET, BATH. 
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ATTENTION!!! 


DO NOT OMIT TO CALL 
AT THE 


Vienna: Cafe, 


...-ELECTRIC LIGHT... 


24-28 New Oxford St. 


(Near the British Museum), 








If you desire a CUP OF COFFEE such 
as Americans are used to drink at Fleisch- 
mann’s Establishments, New York. 


If you wish to enjoy the luxury of fine 
VIENNA BREAD AND ROLLS with a 
nice dainty Breakfast, Lunch, or Dinner, 
the best and most digestible Pastry, fine 
Ices and matchless Coffee, 








ipgeeactt: \S CALL AT 


28 NEW OXFORD STREET 


and order from a Bill of Fare of enormous variety. 











24 and 








Mitchell’s Royal Library 


gt APPOINT Ey, 


33 Old Bond Street, Piccadilly, W. 
16 Gloucester Road, Palace Gate, S. W. 
5 Leadenhall Street, City, E. C. 


AND OTHER BRANCHES. 





; he paycs™ 


we The Diamond Jubilee of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria... 


WINDOWS and SEATS in the best positions to view the PROCESSION. 
Private Boxes, Stalls, and Reserved Seats for the OPERA, THEATRES, and CONCERTS. 





CIRCULATING LIBRARY, SPBSCRIPTIONS FROM £2.2.0 TO £31.10.0 PER ANNUM. 


THE ROYAL LIBRARY, 330!¢ Bond St. London, W. 


TELEGRAMS, ‘‘PANTOMIMIC, LONDON.”’ 
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*The Two-book System 


Mrs Sarah H. Miner 
(Madison, Wis.) 


The two-book system is defined in 
the glossary of the A. L. A. Primer as 
A system by which a library permits 
two books to be drawn at a time, or on 
different days, if the reader wishes, 
usually with the provision that only one 
book may be a novel. 

. This system was especially brought 
to the attention of the library profes- 
sion by Charles Knowles Bolton, libra- 
rian of Brookline, Mass., who said in 
1894: - 

Borrowers will take a novel because 
they come to the library usually to get 
a book for recreation. If they could 
take a work of history, biography, or 
travel, for more leisurely reading, they 
would like it; but many libraries give 
only one book on a card. 

To meet this need the public library 
at Brookline devised a card on which 
two books may be taken at one time, or 
on different days, as the reader wishes. 

He may keep a history a month (by 
renewal), and read twenty novels during 
the same period; or he may take two 
books other than fiction. Also, as our 
new hooks are limited in number, but 
one of these can be kept out on a card 
at a time. 

The idea was at once received with 
favor by many libraries in both the 
United States and England, as evinced 
by various reports thereon called forth 





*From a paper read before the Wisconsin library asso- 


ciation. 


May, 1897 


No. 5 


by a query regarding methods used, by 
G. M. Jones, of Salem. 

Boston public library, in the report, 
says: From time immemorial this li- 
brary has allowed two books on a card, 
but until within a few years only one of 
these could be from the same hall or 
branch. Three or four years ago the 
restrictions were removed, and at the 
present time two books, either fiction 
or non-fiction, can be taken on each 
card. The only entry on the borrower's 
card is a repetition of the date. 

W. H. Brett, of Cleveland, writes: I 
have had the records examined and I 
find that the plan was evidently adopted 
about 1874. . . . Our plan differs some- 
what from that ordinarily known as the 
two-book system, in that it makes no 
restriction in the books that may be 
taken. 

Thus we find that the scheme is not 
an entirely recent innovation in at least 
two libraries of the United States, while 
the majority of libraries have always 
granted a similar privilege to teachers 
and specialists. 

The following extract from an edi- 
toriai in the Library Journal may be of 
interest to those who have not read it: 
It seems as if this plan of allowing 
borrowers to have their dessert simul- 
taneously with their solid mental diet 
is winning the approval of librarians. 
Probably most readers would like to 
know something of the serious and 
notable literature of the age, but com- 
paratively few will sacrifice their beloved 
novel to do so. If they can have both 
it is fair to suppose that they will gladly 
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avail themselves of the opportunity. 
The method, in fact, smacks of the 
wisdom of the serpent, for it allures bor- 
rowers by the prospect of two books 
instead of one, and at the same time 
tends to increase the use of solid read- 
ing, and not to swell issues of fiction. 

Why librarians favor this increased 
use of the library has been partially 
answered in the extracts read from the 
communications of Messrs. Bolton and 
Bowker. We suggest the following 
additional advantages: 

1. More use of valuable books that 
too often remain on the shelves; 

2. Use of books by a greater number 
of people, as usually there are not as 
many cards taken as there are members 
in a family; 

3. A privilege greatly appreciated by 
students, young and old; 

4. Opportunity for patrons of a li- 
brary to carry two lines of reading or 
study at the same time; 

5. Readers can borrow a magazine, 
volume of bound music, a picture, etc., 
and also have a book at the same time. 

6. The scheme is advisable, when 
practicable, on the same principle as 
access to the shelves and all other 
methods tending to give to patrons the 
freest and fullest use of their library, 
and perhaps it is the best and most 
convincing evidence of such interest on 
the part of trustees and librarian. 

There does not seem to be any valid 
objection to the system when restricted 
to one work of fiction or one new book, 
except in libraries having a limited 
number of books in comparison to num- 
ber of readers, or a limited staff in the 
circulating department. 

This question of issuing two books 
to one person resolves itself into two 
divisions: Restriction as to class of 
books, or no restriction; and methods 
of charging same. 

Those libraries reporting on the for- 
mer division have a majority in favor 
of allowing but one novel at a time 
charged to the same person, and nearly 
all of these place the same limit in the 
use of new books. 

The discussion of these limitations 
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is obviously influenced by local con- 
ditions; as, for instance, a new library, 
or one having a small book fund, could 
not in justice to all permit these two 
classes—fiction and new books—to be 
drawn upon too largely in proportion 
to the others. 

In large libraries, or even in those of 
normal size in proportion to their con- 
stituency, the argument centers around 
the two propositions, of allowing un- 
limited use of the library, and the in- 
fluence of this freedom upon those 
persons whose reading is confined solely 
to that of fiction. The abuse of this 
privilege by the latter class is probably 
the only objection to the first propo- 
sition. 

The reports as instanced above, and 
letters received during: the study of the 
system for this occasion, enable us to 
present the following outline of methods 
used in keeping records of the two or 
more books drawn by one person, which, 
perhaps, may serve as suggestions to 
those who are considering the adoption 
of the system in their own libraries. 


Borrowers’ cards 


Ist method, one card with two divi- 
sions. 

2d method, one card, all dates in one 
column. 

3d method, one card, same, except 
that non-fiction books are dated with 
another color. 

4th method, one card, non-fiction 
books marked by the letter C in the 
Returned column, meaning a classed 
book. 

sth method, one card, writing the 
accession or call number in Returned 
column, and drawing a line lightly 
through the non-fiction book. When 
books are returned the date is stamped 
over these numbers. 

6th method, one card, additional 
column for giving call number, thus 
speaking for itself. 

7th method, two cards, one marked 
non-fiction, special or students’ card. 

8th method, two cards, an arbitrary 
character, asA,S, or E, added toreader’s 
number on the second card. 
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Record of those drawing two books 

There is no need of re-registration tor 
‘these second cards, or borrowers of 
two books. One way of indicating this 
fact is to place an S (special) or E 
(extra) before or after the reader’s 
number on the registration book. An- 
other way is to keep a memorandum 
book for the number of the cards of 
such persons, preceding the first entry 
of each day by the date thereof, the 
latter item aiding in the making up of 
annual statistics. Avoid duplicating 
entries, by running back to see if already 
entered. 

Still another way—and very simple 
where the temporary charging slip is 
used — is to prepare these slips in two 
colors, filing separately in the collection 
for each day. 

Charging slips for two cards 

Ist method, non-fiction-books date 
stamped with different-colored ink. 

2d method, A, S, or E added to card 
number on the slip. 

3d method, different-colored slips, 
as referred to above. 

The decision whether to use one or 
two cards, and the other details regard- 
ing these records, depend largely upon 
the charging system already in use, and 
each library must be governed accord- 
ingly. 

Suggestions resulting from this study 

of the system 

1. One card with two divisions is a 
waste of card material, as usually the 
fiction side will be filled before the 
other. 

‘2. Another objection to this style is, 
that in case of loss of card, the holder 
is deprived of both classes of books un- 
til the expiration of time required by 
some libraries before issuing a new 
card. 

3. With two cards there is danger of 
cards and books being changed at 
home, as in case of two or more cards 
in a family, thus doubling the usual 
trouble at the receiving desk in case 
books are not returned at same time. 

4. Two cards are an annoyance to 
many borrowers. 
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5. The majority of libraries using the 
system report to the effect that better 
satisfaction is given to all parties by 
the use of one borrower’s card, making 
charges on consecutive lines down the 
card, by duplicating date of issue, or 
date when due, if preferably that is 
given instead. 

6. For convenience in case of books 
drawn on one date, and not returned at 
same time, it is desirable that the call 
number be indicated in some way on 
the borrower’s card. This precaution 
will also guard against two books of 
fiction being issued to the same person. 
The L. B. charging system and the Min- 
neapolis card are specially adapted for 
this. 

7. The use of a dating slip attached 
to the last fly-leaf of the book will en- 
able an attendant to at once discharge 
a book even if the reader has left his 
card at home in the other book. It is 
also a great convenience when charging 
slips or book cards are filed by call 
numbers. 

It is impossible to report the number 
of libraries using this system —near 50 
are known tothe writer of this paper. Of 
these, all but three report from 4 to 20 
per cent of their readers using the priv- 
ilege. Philadelphia free library reports 
fully 80 per cent of their readers using it. 
Fond du Lac (Wis.) reports one-third. 
The report of Seattle (Wash.) also gives 
one-third. Milwaukee, issuing its 2,000 
books a day, claims the highest use—go 
per cent—so great that it has been 
obliged to refuse the privilege to its 
private patrons. 


A very useful and very beautiful col- 
lection of portraits and pictures of the 
homes of authors is being sent out by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. They can be 
made of inestimable value in elementary 
teaching of literature, while the libra- 
rians who use pictures in their circula- 
tion will find in this collection a valua- 
ble aid in arousing an interest in their 
best books. These pictures are inex- 
pensive, attractive, and valuable. 
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Library Department of the N. E. A. 
Milwaukee meeting 


The greatest gathering of educa- 
tional workers in the world will be in 
session in Milwaukee July 9-13. It is 
the first year of the newly established 
library department, and it is specially 
important that those interested should 
make a strong effort for a successful li- 
brary meeting. Discussions are not to 
deal with cataloging, classification, and 
other details of library economy, but 
with those matters in which teachers 
and educational administrators of the 
country are most directly concerned. 
The field is not merely that of the 
pedagogic or of the general school li- 
brary, but covers the whole question of 
reading as a factor in education, both 
for the young in school and for adults 
throughout life. Librarians will prob- 
ably not attend this meeting in such 
numbers as they do their own na- 
tional conventions, but it would be a 
strange neglect of the finest opportu- 
nity yet offered for needed cooperation 
if the representative workers in Amer- 
ican libraries were not at Milwaukee 
ready to do all in their power to help 
the great body of teachers to increase 
and put to practical use their new in- 
terest in libraries and reading. 

.I append a list of topics which have 
been proposed for discussion, with the 
request that anyone interested will sug- 
gest other topics, or name speakers 
who can put into a few minutes a great 
deal of inspiration or information of 
practical value. There will be little 
room for long papers, but we hope for 
many pithy, helpful little speeches. 


Suggested topics—Teachers’ and pupils’ 
reading; the proper function of the na- 
tional and state libraries as part of the 
American educationalsystem; what they 
might do to assist the schools and libra- 
ries throughout the country; state lend- 
ing libraries for teachers; help to the 
evolution of book borrowing into book 
owning; the function of the schools in 
training readers for the public library; 
history of the public library movement; 
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state aid to libraries; the class room 
a preparation for popular education 
through libraries; education outside the - 
class room; the influence of the teacher 
in determining the reading of the 
next generation; is it the duty of a 
community to provide books for pub- 
lic use? how to make sure of good 
books in our libraries; book receptions; 
home libraries. 

A definite program will be an- 
nounced before the meeting, and the 
active cooperation of all interested is 
cordially invited. 

; MELviL Dewey, Pres. 


A. L. A. Membership 


I am entirely in favor of the A. L. A. 
extension. How anyone can favor the 
idea of the exclusion of new members 
I cannot understand. Certainly we 
were not accorded such a cool welcome 
on our first appearance. I have never 
thought the A. L. A. meetings less in- 
teresting on account of the number 
present, but have often considered the 
time allowed for discussion miserably 
inadequate. There is, of course, a great 
deal of good done in the’local associa- 
tions, but is this not a very good reason 
why those who have profited by these 
meetings should have the opportunity 
of meeting the best librarians in the 
country? Have the throngs at the A. 
L. A. meetings been unwieldy except 
in the difficulty in procuring carriages 
enough to take the entire number to 
Bill Jones’ grave or other interesting 
spots within one day’s march? When 
the most intellectual members of the 
association stay away on account of 
the numbers I shall fear the unwield- 
iness; not before. The whole affair 
seems to me to be a revival of the 
idea of favoring a close corporation 
of “Those of us who have international 
reputations,” suggested some years ago. 
Personally I rejoice in every new name 
added to the A. L. A. list. 

Tuomas L. MONTGOMERY. 


I do not see how any member can do 
otherwise than approve of the proposi- 

















A. L. A. Membership 


tion to devote a part of the funds of the 
A. L. A. to missionary work. 

My own idea is that the executive 
committee each year, after receiving the 
report.of the treasurer, should recom- 
mend an appropriation for missionary 
expenses for the ensuing year; that 
when the appropriation is once made, 
all the details should be left with the 
committee. In case an application is 
made by any locality for a representa- 
tive of the association to assist in work- 
ing up library interests the committee 
may decide, within the limits of the ap- 
propriation, and send the secretary or 
any representative member at its dis- 
cretion. 

If such a plan of work is agreed on, 
it will doubtless prove efficient in pro- 
portion to the amount of money avail- 
able for the object. This is naturally a 
strong argument for a large member- 
ship. I believe also that a large mem- 
bership is advisable, for its effect on 
legislation and on the general library 
sentiment of the country. I also feel 
that the effect of membership on the in- 
dividual is worth to him or her, and 
their work, a great deal. 

Yet I feel that the attempt to enlist 
memberships should be rather with li- 
braries and institutions than with indi- 
viduals. Interested librarians and as- 
sistants give time, thought, and effort 
beyond their compensation, not only 
through the Library Association, but 
through the press and in other direc- 
tions. Such work results not only to 
the benefit of separate institutions, but 
to every library in the country and 
‘every community served. If every one 
of the libraries of the country contrib- 
utes its share to the association, it 
gives but a small share of what comes 
back to it—in dollars and cents, I 
mean—from the work of the associa- 
tion in the past and what it promises in 
the future. 

In what I have said I do not intend 
to be understood as discouraging indi- 
vidual membership. There is a value 
and a satisfaction in attending one of 
our national conferences, and feeling 
that in one’s own right one is a part of 
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it. But while individual membership 
is a good thing, I believe it should not 
be urged. It should simply be wel- 
comed. Only thus will it be a mem- 
bership of the greatest value. 

I fail to see any sufficient value as a 
rule to library assistants in membership 
in the A. L. A. As a rule they are 
greatly underpaid. They rarely can 
attend the conferences, and when they 
do attend, with difficulty, feel that they 
can be anything but spectators. There 
are exceptions to this statement, but 
the exceptions prove the rule. 

Joun F, Davies. 


Mr Soule, in your March number, ex- 
presses my convictions exactly except 
that, for missionary purposes, | think it 
always advisable to welcome everybody 
interested in our work who resides in or 
near the place of the A. L. A. annual 
meeting. The library interest largely 
depends for its prosperity on men and 
women who know little about our work, 
and who, at an annual meeting, as our 
hosts or guests, learn much about our 
methods and sometimes enlist them- 
selves in our ranks greatly to our gain. 
During the recent exposition at At- 
lanta, a few leading members of the A. 
L. A. convened in that city, met in the 
most cordial way some of the foremost 
men and women of Georgia, not many 
of whom knew much about our aims 
and methods. But they inquired, were 
interested, and are now forming a State 
library commission. It would be well 
in considering places of meeting to go 
not only where we are wanted, but 
where we are needed. 

As to the Philadelphia meeting— 
there is little chance of its amounting 
to more than a send-off to the Euro- 
pean party. Apart from the voyagers 
few are likely to be present except 
members from the neighborhood. The 
tour abroad will be so rich in experi- 
ence and light that it will assuredly 
suggest a flood cf questions. Why not 
let the Philadelphia meeting go, and 
have a conference of unexampled inter- 
est as soon as feasible after the party 
returns home? GEORGE ILEs. 
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The Wisconsin legislature has passed 
a number of laws this winter which will 
be of help to the library interests of 
the state. Two hundred and forty 
thousand dollars has been added to the 
appropriation of $180,000 made two 
years ago for the library building for 
the state historical society and the state 
university library. This additional ap- 
propriation will enable the historical 
society to move into its new quarters 
in 1898. The annual appropriation to 
the state historical sociéty is also in- 
creased by $10,000. 

The general law in regard to free pub- 
lic libraries has been amended to strike 
out the provision limiting the amount 
which may be levied each year by a city 
to support a library to I mill on the dol- 
lar,and by making it unnecessary to sub- 
mit the question of establishing a public 
library to a popular vote: Any com- 
mon council or village board in the 
state may now establish a free public 
library and levy an annual tax for its 
support, but the money must be ex- 
pended by a library board. The legis- 
lature also made city superintendents 
of schools ex-officio members of local 
public library boards. Such boards 
were also given power to make con- 
tracts with the town boards of neigh- 
boring towns, or with county boards, 
to give the residents of neighboring 
towns the free use of the books of their 
libraries. This will open the way for 
county systems of traveling libraries 
and for making the libraries in small 
cities and villages more widely useful 
to neighboring communities. 

The bill providing for an extension 
of the work of the library commission 
passed the legislature without opposi- 
tion. The commission will have quar- 
ters in the capitol at Madison, with 
stationery and furniture, a paid secretary 
with an assistant, and $4,0co with which 
to carry on the work. A bright future 
is before us. 


F. A. Hutcuins. 
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Some Bibliographical Schemes 


Much important information on this 
subject was gathered ata recent meet- 
ing of the New York library club. Dr 
J. S. Billings spoke on the plan for in- 
dexing scientific publications, decided 
onat the International conference held 
in London in July last. The suggestion 
of a codperative index of scientific pa- 
pers, periodicals, and transactions orig- 
inated with Prof. Joseph Henry, of the 
Smithsonian institution, in 1847. The 
idea was not then taken up, but in 1857 
the Royal Society of London began 
their well-known index of scientific 
periodicals, of which eleven volumes 
have appeared. In response to the 
growing demand for a subject index, 
the Royal Society appointed a commit- 
tee, about three years ago, to investi- 
gate the subject of an international 
index. This resulted in an invitation 
from the English government to the 
governments of the civilized world to 
an international conference of scien- 
tists. The result of this conference 
was the decision to undertake the issu- 
ing of a subject index of scientific 
articles — scientific not including the 
applied sciences. Each country is to 
index its own publications, while the 
whole list is to be edited and printed at 
the central bureau in London. The in- 
dex is to be issued on cards or galley- 
slips, and in book form from time to 
time. Work is to begin January 1, 
1900. The Royal Society catalog is to 
be completed by that time. 

It would seem that the coming century 
is to be the bibliographers’ millennium, 
for following upon Dr Billings’ account 
of the prospective realization of one 
fond hope, Theobald Solberg unfolded a 
still wider and more Utopian plan,— no 
less than the project of a universal cata- 
log of all printed books. The present 
time, he said, demands not only a 
more prompt and complete record of 
book production, but a more exact and 
elaborate record. This need is not only 
current, but retroactive; and one of 
the sure claims upon the coming cen- 
tury is, not only that it shall produce 
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its complete weekly, monthly, or yearly 
catalog, but that it shall go back and 
re-catalog the world’s books according 
to the new methods. The need for 
these two things, a regular periodic 
publication of all the titles of all cur- 
rent books, and the great national 
bibliographies adequately cataloging 
all published books, is becoming greater 
daily. The great improvement in biblio- 
graphical machinery makes this vast 
project practicable, and the establish- 
ment of the International Copyright 
union renders its accomplishment pos- 
sible. 

The International Copyright union 
was created in 1887 for the purpose of 
extending reciprocal copyright pro- 
tection in each country of the union to 
works produced by the authors of the 
several countries within the union. To 
aid in carrying this out, an International 
Copyright bureau was established in 
Berne, and a monthly journal, entitled 
Le Droit d’Auteur, issued since January 
15, 1888. Among the contents of Le 
Droit d’Auteur are a series of elaborate 
annual summaries of the book pro- 
duction of the countries for which 
figures were available. The incom- 
pleteness of this record, together with 
the want of uniformity in the method 
of preparing and classifying the titles, 
led to the suggestion that the titles of 
all books copyrighted within the coun- 
tries of the International Copyright 
union be registered at the bureau at 
Berne. From this suggestion the next 
step naturally was that the Berne 
bureau be charged to prepare, first, 
classified statistics of the literary, artis- 
tic, dramatic, and musical works pub- 
lished within the countries of the union; 
second, a catalog of these works by 
author and title. This later broadened 
into a proposal to carry such a catalog 
back to the date of the Berne treaty, 
December 5, 1887, by compilations by 
each country of all copyright literature 
produced since that date. From this 
point it was but a single leap to a con- 
ception of a universal catalog of books 
going back to the very origin of print- 
ing. This plan has been discussed at 
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several congresses of the International 
Literary and Artistic association, and 
though no definite action has yet been 
taken, the problems involved are being 
studied with thoroughness and an ear- 
nest and intelligent interest that bodes 
well for action in the future. 

A brief discussion followed this pa- 
per. Mr Bowker called attention to 
the mines of valuable matter hidden 
away in the transactions of local learned 
societies. Progress has been made, he 
said, in American bibliography of the 
early part of the century; existing 
material is to be taken as the founda- 
tion, and the gaps filled up. 

JOSEPHINE A. RATHBONE. 
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Atlantic City—The joint meeting of the 
New Jersey library association and the 
Pennsylvania library club was of un- 
usual interest. It was held at Atlantic 
City on April 5 and 6. About 130 rep- 
resentatives of these two associations 
were present, and good friends from 
New York, Massachusetts, and Ohio 
added to the usefulness and pleasure 
of the assembly. ' 

Having regard to the importance of 
the Dingley tariff bill, all who were 
members of the A. L. A. met separate- 
ly ina special session held at eleven 
o'clock, to consider the steps best to be 
taken to procure a satisfactory amend- 
ment of this bill as it was passed in the 
House. The unanimous consensus of 
opinion was that the terms of the Mc- 
Kinley act of 1890, with one or two 
small verbal alterations for the purpose 
of clearness, should be asked for, and 
a request was addressed to the execu- 
tive committees of the A. L. A. and 
several of the State library clubs to 
send representatives to Washington in 
order to bring about the desired amend- 
ment of the bill. 

The first session of the joint meeting 
took place in the evening. F. P. Stoy, 
mayor of the city, welcomed the asso- 
ciation, and Dr Richardson, of Prince- 
ton, and Mr Carr, of Scranton, made 
genial and suitable responses. A paper 
on The benefit of a public library was 


. 
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read by Miss James and a discussion 
followed as to what the state could do 
to foster free public libraries. Various 
opinions were drawn forth. Mr Thom- 
son, of the free library of Philadelphia, 
Mr Montgomery, of the Wagner free 
institute of science, of Philadelphia, and 
Mr Weeks, of Newark, argued from 
their several points of view, and these, 
with some general remarks from Dr 
Billings and Mr Dewey, led up to the 
principal discussion of the evening, 
upon the mode to procure the establish- 
ment of a free public library at Atlantic 
City. The principal speakers were the 
Rev. Cross, Mr Hall, the editor of the 
Atlantic Daily Union, Melvil Dewey, 
and Frank P. Hill, of Newark. 

On the following morning at 9: 30 the 
second session was opened by an ad- 
dress from Prof. A. H. Smyth, of the 
Central high school, on Choice of books 
for a seaside library. Professor Rich- 
ardson followed with an address de- 
scribing the new buildings for the 
Princeton university library,and showed 
very interesting blue prints and etch- 
ings in illustration of his remarks. A 
series’ of questions were next pro- 
pounded from the question box, and 
nearly all related to details which will 
have to be carefully considered on the 
establishment of an Atlantic City free 
library. 

The last subject taken up was the 
Public library and the child, which was 
dealt with in three clever and capitally 
written papers by Miss Adams, of Plain- 
field, Miss Kroeger, of the Drexel in- 
stitute, and Miss Farr, of the Philadel- 
phia girls’ normal school. 

The outing was thoroughly enjoyed 
by all concerned, and all left with the 
unanimous hope that before long the 
members might be summoned to this 
cheerful resort to take part in the open- 
ing of a good free library. 

The next meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania club will be held on May to in 
the newest of the branches of the free 
library at Chestnut Hill. It is antici- 
pated that a large number will avail 
themselves of the opportunity to visit 
this cheerful library, and the principal 
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subject of the evening will be Book 
binding as a part of library machinery. 
This branch was taken into the free li- 
brary system on February 1, and the 
increase in circulation already exceeds 
100 per cent. 


California—The April meeting of the 
library association, held in the San 
Francisco public library, was devoted 
principally to a debate upon the ques- 
tion of establishing a library school in 
this city. Many arguments were ad- 
vanced in favor of such a school, but 
the negative side won. The desirabil- 
ity of special training was freely ad- 
mitted, but it was argued that this 
training should be in the line of broad 
culture and a study of general library 
economy, and not so much the more 
technical side of library work which 
practical experience would supply; 
that such training comes most natu- 
rally in college work, and that it would 
be well if such instruction could be 
added to the curricuium of one of our 
colleges. In conclusion, it was held 
that the demand for such a school was 
not, as yet, sufficient to warrant any 
action, the schools already. established 
at Albany and elsewhere supplying the 
need for special training. 

A lively discussion of the proposed 
tariff on books followed, and it was 
decided to address an official protest to 
the senators from this state in case the 
amendment adopted by the House came 
up for reconsideration before the Senate. 

A. M. JeLuison, Sec’y. 


Colorado—The last meeting of the li- 
brary association was held at the high- 
school building in Denver on April 9. 

Dr J. E. Russell and R. W. Bullock 
of the State university addressed the 
meeting on the subject, Statistics of 
reading in the grades of the public 
schools. The talk was illustrated by 
charts and tables showing the amount of 
reading and the classes of books pre- 
ferred by boys and girls in each grade, 
and also making a comparison between 
the larger towns where libraries are 
available and the smaller towns which 
have no public libraries. 
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The statistics, which were carefully 
compiled, are very interesting, but too 
extensive to give in detail. Some of 
the principal facts may be of interest, 
however. 

In the first place, the tables show 
that while the relative amount and kind 
of reading done by boys and girls is 
the same, the total is much less in the 
small towns, and the maximum amount 
is also reached about a year later. In 
either case the maximum is reached by 
the girls a year earlier than by the boys. 
The boys and girls both in large and 
small towns reach the greatest amount 
in the sixth, seventh, or eighth grades, 
and it would therefore seem that that 
is the most critical period and needs 
the most attention from teachers and 
parents. 

As to the classes of books preferred 
by boys and girls, the boys show a large 
percentage in favor of stories of adven- 
ture and lives of great men, while the 
girls mostly lean to love stories and 
books relating to celebrated women. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Greeley on May 11, and will be the last 
this season. H. E. Ricuieg, Sec’y. 


New York — The March meeting of the 
Library club was held in the Astor li- 
brary on March 11, at 7:45 p.m. There 
was an attendance of about 60 per- 
sons. The committee on the Massachu- 
setts Fiction list reported that the 
Massachusetts library club had decided 
to continue the list, but asked for finan- 
cial codperation, which the committee 
recommended that the New York club 
give. The report was accepted. 

Two delegates, Dr G. E. Wire and 
Miss Rathbone, were appointed to rep- 
resent the club at the meeting of the 
National Educational association at 
Milwaukee in July.  ~ 

A special meeting of the Library club 
was called March 23, at Columbia uni- 
versity, to protest against the omission 
from the free list in the Dingley tariff 
bill, of books and apparatus for the use 
of libraries and other educational insti- 
tutions. The meeting was well at- 
tended. Dr J. S. Billings of the New 
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York public library, the chairman of 
the committee appointed to take neces- 
sary action, spoke of the necessity of 
librarians working actively in oppo- 
sition to the proposed measure. He 
suggested that librarians might well 
circulate petitions among the users of 
their libraries, protesting against the 
threatened change. Strong resolutions 
condemning the tariff on foreign books, 
and protesting against such a measure 
in the Dingley bill, were passed, copies 
of which the secretary was instructed 
to send to the secretaries of the library 
associations throughout the country, to 
the congressmen and senators from 
New York, and to the members of the 
club. The committee, consisting of Dr 
Billings, Mr Nelson, and Mr Bostwick, 
was continued with power. 

The club at its last meeting voted to 
appropriate $25 to the Poole memorial 
fund. 

The new officers are as follows: 

President, A. E. Bostwick, N. Y. F. 
C. L.; Ist vice-president, Wilberforce 
Eames, Lenox library; 2d vice-presi- 
dent, Harriet B. Prescott, Columbia 
college library; Secretary, Thos. W. 
Idle, Columbia college library; Treas- 
urer, Theresa Hitchler, N. Y. F. C. L. 

JOSEPHINE A. RATHBONE, Sec’y. 

Wisconsin —The librarians of the trav- 
eling libraries sent out by J. H. Stout, 
in Dunn county, met in Menomonie 
March 22 for the second Librarians’ 
institute. F.W. Kendall, a teacher in 
the Stout manual training school of 
Menomonie, made a very interesting 
practical talk on the use of books of 
games, sports, and out-of-door life 
suited to the needs of country boys and 
girls. He showed models of traps, 
boats, and tents made by his pupils 
from the illustrations and directions 
found in books in the traveling libra- 
ries. The coéperation of the librarians 
was asked in preparing the way for 800 
traveling pictures which Mr Stout has 
purchased. These pictures will go 
from school to school in Dunn county, 
where the residents of districts will put 
the school buildings in suitable condi- 
tion for their display. 
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THE meeting of the A. L. A. is only 
two months off, and librarians should 
begin to plan for attendance. Many 
ie off the idea of going till almost the 
ast week, and are then so taken up 
with preparations for the journey that 
little time is given to mental and pro- 
fessional preparation. The programs 
will be sent out shortly, and every li- 
brarian would do well to study each 
item carefully with the idea of getting 
some help from it, and then when the 
opportunity is given to listen to its 
presentation the mind will be in a re- 
ceptive mood by having already passed 
upon the questions which the topic may 
suggest. 


THE meeting of the Library depart- 
ment of the N. E. A. at Milwaukee next 
July should be one of the most im- 
portant occurrences in the history of 
the library movement in this country. 
The gathering and its proceedings 
should be of such a nature as to impress 
the many thousand teachers there as- 
sembled with the fact that libraries 
are of the very greatest importance in 
all educational work. Coming in the 
summer, as it does, it ought to be 
possible for a large number of librari- 
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ans to be. present. It is to be hoped 
that no time will be lost in making all 
necessary plans for a large and enthu- 
siastic meeting. 


Pusiic Lisrariegs has finished its first 
year. In looking over the work accom- 
plished during that time, while there 
are many plans of usefulness which 
have not yet been carried to comple- 
tion, on the whole there is a feeling of 
satisfaction that none of the ideals with 
which the magazine started have been 
lowered. The friends of the undertak- 
ing have greatly multiplied, and even 
the very few who at first were inclined 
to question the advisability of putting 
forth the periodical have, for the most 
part, acknowledged that the work being 
done is needed, and have not withheld 
their approval of the way in which it is 
carried on. The sincerest gratitude is 
due those friends who from the first 
have not been slow to express their ap- 
preciation of the effort made to accom- 
plish something of merit for the library 
movement, and to whose counsel and 
timely assistance is due much of the 
success of the work. The magazine is 
no longer an experiment; it has gained 
a place for itself in the appreciation of 
its readers which it will be its future 
ambition to deserve and keep. 


THE catalogs of the Scribner Model 
libraries are in demand by large libra- 
ries already having these books on 
their shelves. As we have said before, 
those who have not examined the lists 
of these libraries will be delightfully 
surprised at the strong collections pre- 
sented. While there are other books 
which might be added to the lists, it 
would be a difficult task to pick out one 
from the list for the purpose of ex- 
changing it. There are no weak books 
on the list, every well-regulated library 
has these books on its shelves, and it is 
these last that are asking for the anno- 
tated catalogs to be used in connection 
with their books. We believe this fea- 
ture of furnishing annotated catalogs, 
which few, if any, libraries can afford 
to print for themselves, will be a useful 
addition to library aids and guides. 
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It was hoped that the changes which 
were made at the request of librarians 
and educators, in the Dingley bill, in 
regard to the tax on foreign books and 
scientific apparatus, would be such as 
would relieve it of its objectionable fea- 
tures, but it is generally conceded now 
that-the changes made do not afford 
the relief hoped for. The following 
has been adopted as the expression of 
the A. L.A: 

That for the section governing the 
matter as it now stands there be sub- 
stituted on the free importation list 
the following: Books, engravings, pho- 
tographs, bound and unbound; etch- 
ings; maps and charts which shall 
have been printed and bound or 
manufactured more than 20 years at 
the date of importation; books and 
pamphlets printed exclusively in lang- 
uages other than English; also books 
and music and raised print used ex- 
clusively by the blind; books, maps, 
engravings, photographs, etchings, lith- 
ographic prints (not more than two 
copies in any one invoice), and scien- 
tific apparatus and instruments spe- 
cially imported in good faith for the use 
of any society or institution incorpo- 
rated or established for educational, 
philosophical, literary, or religious pur- 
poses, or for the encouragement of the 
fine arts, or for the use of any college, 
academy, school, or seminary of learn- 
ing, or state or public library in the 
United States; also books for scientific 
and educational purposes transmitted 
through the international exchange for 
the Smithsonian institution. 

All library associations, trustees, li- 
brarians, and all who are interested 
throughout the country, are strongly 
urged to bring all possible influence 
to bear to have the law left as it is at 
present on the statutes, or else to sub- 
stitute the A. L. A. matter on the sub- 
ject. 

The clause in the Dingley bill,—ex- 
cept such as are now produced in the 
United States, has the sound of protec- 
tion to makers in the United States, 
but it may be so construed as to keep 
out the very things it may have been 
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intended to admit. It may mean that 
the perfect apparatus needed in re- 
search work in many schools may not 
be had without a duty, because some 
such are made in this country, though 
they cannot serve the investigator’s 
purpose atall. This tariff has well been 
termed a tax on ideas, and will be a 
blot on American intelligence and pa- 
triotism if allowed to stand unchanged. 


Pusvic Liprarigs this month is placed 
almost entirely at the disposal of the 
committees having charge of A. L. 
A. and the international conference. 
Those who are fortunate enough to be 
able to join the European party will 
find preparatory reading in a conven- 
ient form to engage their spare mo- 
ments; those who, unfortunately, will 
have to remain behind, can have a 
glimpse, through these pages, of the 
enjoyment in store for their more for- 
tunate brethren. 


THE proposition to remove Mr Cran- 
dall, superintendent of public docu- 
ments at Washington, is received with 
indignation by everyone who has any 
knowledge of the public document 
question in its long and tortuous career. 
For the first time in its history, the 
public document idea under Mr Cran- 
dall’s management has had a reason- 
able form, with the prospect of ulti- 
mately attaining plan and purpose, and 
hope of the carrying out of the same 
has begun to be entertained by those 
who have had any business with the de- 
partment of public documents. A long 
step has been taken forward in making 
useful and of any value the tremendous 
output of the government's printed 
documents under the present superin- 
tendent, and has resulted in saving 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
the government, besides furnishing 
valuable information to the people. An 
earnest protest comes from every li- 
brarian who understands the question 
at all, against the removal of this broad- 
minded, vigorous official who has ren- 
dered such valuable services, and who, 
by his growing experience, is every day 
becoming more valuable. 
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University Extension for Library 
Workers 


The plan of giving lectures in library 
economy as a university extension 
course has been described in former 
numbers of Pusiic LIBRARIES. 

It is now several months since Katha- 
rine L. Sharp delivered at the Cleve- 
land public library the first course of 
library lectures given under the auspices 
of the university of Chicago; as the 
plan was warmly welcomed in Cleve- 
land, it may be of interest to other 
libraries to know whether this first 
course was considered successful and 
the plan practical in operation and in 
results. 

Every member of the regular library 
staff, excepting those who had had the 
advantage of the longer library-school 
or summer-school courses, joined the 
class, which had to be divided into two 
sections, necessitating a repetition of 
each lecture. Twelve lectures of two 
hours each must of necessity leave 
many subjects of library science un- 
touched, and dwell but little upon 
others; but the skilful lecturer knows 
how to outline, to give salient points, 
and to suggest many things otherwise 
omitted,—a sketch of the history of li- 
brary progress, a lecture on classifica- 
tion, two or three on reference work 
and books of reference, one on library 
organization, etc. The subjects seem 
big indeed for the time allotted them, 
but they were treated in a comprehen- 
sive way and reading references given 
which enabled those who chose, to go 
much more fully into detail. 

The lectures emphasized the relation 
of each part of the work to the whole, 
the dependence of the whole upon each 
part, and the consequent importance 
of even the minor positions as affect- 
ing the entire work of the library. For 
this one thing, if for nothing more, they 
might well be considered a success. 

W. H. Brett. 

April 26, ’97. 
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American Library Association 
Philadelphia conference, June 21 to July 1, 1897 


The American Library Association is 
an association of those who are inter- 
ested in the libraries of the United 
States and Canada. 

Its purposes are to improve librarian- 
ship by comparison and discussion of 
methods, by definition of scope and 
aims, and by promoting systematic in- 
struction; to increase public interest in 
libraries and encourage their founda- 
tion, maintenance, and increase, by 
means of favorable legislation and en- 
dowment. 

Its membership now numbers about 
700, and includes representatives of most 
important libraries in the country, both 
public and institutional. Trustees, li- 
brarians, assistants,and those connected 
with the work in other capacities, and 
all interested are eligible to member- 
ship. 

Those desiring to join should write 
to Charles Knowles Boulton, treasurer, 
Brookline, Mass. The annual mem- 
bership fee is $2. 

Place of meeting 

It was clear to the exeeutive board 
that it was advisable to hold the meet- 
ing of the association near the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, both for the convenience 
of the large delegation which will rep- 
resent the association at the interna- 
tional meeting in London, and because 
the last two meetings had been held 
west of the Alleghenies. It was de- 
cided, after mature deliberation, to ac- 
cept the cordial invitation tendered by 
the Philadelphia library authorities and 
others and meet in that city. The 
board was led to the decision by a con- 
sideration of the ample and comforta- 
ble hotel accommodations,and conven- 
ient places for meeting; by the beauty 
of the surroundings and the possibility 
of arranging delightful post-conference 
trips in the vicinity, and by the interest 
which all librarians feel in the recent 
wonderful growth of the library work 
in Philadelphia. It seemed eminently 
fitting, too, that the meeting at which 
the association attained its majority 
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should be held in the city in which it 
was founded in the memorable cen- 
tennial year. 

Time of meeting 

The meeting will be held from the 
2° t to the 25th of June in Philadelphia 
and until July 1 at the Delaware Water 
Gap. These dates immediately precede 
the sailing of the party for England, 
and were decided upon mainly for that 
reason. It is hoped, however, that they 
will meet equally well the convenience 
of all members of the association, as 
they immediately follow the closing of 
most schools, and yet are earlier than 
the extreme heat of summer. 

Transportation 

A rate of one and one-third fare on 
the certificate plan is assured, and ap- 
plication is made. for still lower rates. 

Hotels 

Arrangements have been concluded 
with the proprietors of the Aldine hotel, 
Chestnut street; to receive the visiting 
members of the association at the rate 
of $2.5;0a day. The hotel can receive 
600 visitors. 

Program 

June 21, Monday evening, social meet- 
ing, at Historical society rooms. 

The morning session, Tuesday, June 
22, will be devoted to the president’s 
address, the reports of officers and com- 
mittees, the afternoon session to a 
review of the books of the year, con- 
ducted by Miss Mary S. Cutler, of the 
New York state librarv school. <A pub- 
lic meeting will be held in the evening, 
at which addresses’ will be given by 
Dr William Pepper, Dr Henry Howard 
Furness, Dr Talcott Williams, Agnes 
Repplier. and others. 

For Wednesday morning two pro- 
grams will be arranged in different 
halls,—one treating of’ college and ad- 
vanced library work, to be conducted 
by the chairman of the college section, 
and another treating of elementary li- 
brary practice for the benefit of the 
younger members of the association. 
The afternoon will. be occupied by a 
ride to the Wissahickon, and the even- 
ing by reception and organ concert at 
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the Drexel institute. Thursday morn- 
ing will be devoted to a discussion of 
Library legislation and traveling library, | 
the afternoon to the work of the library. 
for children, and the evening to the 
consideration of library architecture 
and addresses on the subjects. Friday 
morning will be given to a continuation 
of the double program of Wednesday 
morning: On Friday afternoon the 
European delegation will take their de- 
parture, and those taking the Ameri- 
can post-conference trip will start on 
Saturday.. One or more meetings of 
the trustees’ section will be arranged 
for by G. A. Macbeth, the chairman, 
and will be duly announced in the next 
circular. 

It is believed that the division of the 
association for two sessions will afford 
an opportunity for those of the asso- 
ciation who are engaged in the larger 
and more advanced work to discuss 
problems of especial interest to them, 
and at the same-time an opportunity 
will be given, for the benefit of those 
who are less experienced in the work, 
to consider much that is familiar to 
those who have been in attendance at 
former meetings. Especial attention 
will be given in some of the reports to 
a review of the progress of the past 
21 years, and the papers and discussions 
will include some of the most impor- 
tant questions of the day. 


Post-conference excursion 


It is planned that the American post- 
conference will leave Philadelphia at 
12 m. Saturday, reaching Delaware 
Water Gap at 4:39. 

Dinner and a social evening, with 
dance music until midnight, will pre- 
pare for the enjoyment of a quiet 
Sunday. On Monday an.excursion is 
planned for Dingman’s Ferry; on Tues- 
day, to Bushkill Falls; on Wednesday, 
a circuit excursion, passing through 
Cherry Valley; on Thursday morning a 
mountain climb, and in the afternoon 
a steamboat excursion of three or four 
hours. On Friday an excursion to But- 
termilk Falls and other places will con- 
clude what promises to be a most de- 
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lightful post-conference excursion. The 
cost is estimated at $22 to $25. 


International meeting 


The circulars already issued by the 
special committee give full particulars 
of the excursion to England and of the 
second international library meeting in 
London, which promises to be of un- 
usual importance and interest. The 
itinerary affords an opportunity of vis- 
iting some of the most interesting and 
beautiful places in England. 


The program, as arranged, will also 
afford an unusual opportunity of study- 
ing English libraries, and the executive 
board strongly urge every member of 
the association, who can possibly do 
so, to go. They desire that the asso- 
ciation shall be fully and creditably 
represented, and they believe that all 
who go will be amply repaid, not alone 
by the pleasure of the trip, but by the 
valuable lessons in library matters that 
may be learned from our English cous- 
ins. 

Philadelphia has more libraries which 
are of interest, from an historical point, 
than any other city in the United States. 
It is not possible in the space that can 
be here given to the subject, to enumer- 
ate them all, but amongst those which 
will attract visiting librarians are the 
library of the American Philosophical 
society, the outcome of Benjamin 
Franklin’s junto. The Philadelphia li- 
brary company, incorporated in 1731, is 
also indebted to Franklin for its foun- 
dation, and is well known as The mother 
of all subscription libraries. It has 
probably the strongest general refer- 
ence collection in the city, and its 
buildings have recently been enlarged. 
The Apprentices’ library was incorpo- 
rated in 1821, and was instituted for the 
benefit of young men engaged as ap- 
prentices in the various trades. It is 
still a very active institution and will 
be found in a handsome new home just 
purchased on North Broad street, cor- 
ner of Brandywine... The Mercantile li- 
brary has existed since 1821, and is one 
of the best examples of the subscrip- 
tion library. It has a large building, 
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in which have been accumulated 180,- 
ooov. The Pennsylvania Historical so- 
ciety is one of the most important li- 
braries of its class and has been exceed- 
ingly active in the collection of histor- 
ical matter. The library of the Acad- 
emy of natural science has one of the 
best American collections of works on 
natural history. In-the library of the 
College of physicians and surgeons will 
be found one of the strongest collec- 
tions of medical books, the result of 
much patient and earnest work. The 
library of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania consists of over 110,000v., and _is 
especially strong in the languages and 
sociology. The Drexel institute li- 
brary, which contains 20,000v., is free 
to all. The Free library of Philadel- 
phia consists of the central library, 
on Chestnut street, and ten branches, 
situated in various parts of the city, 
each forming, so far as its books are 
concerned, an independent library. 
This institution, though only recently 
established, now leads all the libraries 
of the world in circulation. The city 
has recently voted $1,000,000 toward 
the purchase of a library site and build- 
ing. The library of the city institute 
has for many years done most useful 
work in distributing books free of 
charge. Besides this must be men- 
tioned the libraries of the Wagner Free 
institute of science, with a collection 
of books principally devoted to works 
of natural science; Franklin institute, 
which has a strong collection of books 
on applied science; the Spring Garden 
institute, and the very valuable library 
in Girard college for the use of the 2,000 
boys and teachers, who form the pop- 
ulation of this world-known institution. 
The visitors will find scattered through 
the. city of Philadelphia a large number 
of important buildings and institutions, 
which will attract them, from their his- 
torical and architectural interests. 
Independence hall, with its park-like 
square behind, was built between 1729 
and 1734. It is unnecessary to say that 
this building is probably, from. an. his- 
torical point, the most interesting. in 
the. United States, as being the scene 














where the act of independence was ma- 
tured and signed. Those interested in 
such matters may see the table on 
which the parchment was spread to be 
signed, and also the chairs in which the 
members of that day were seated. 

Carpenters hall will ever be deemed 
sacred as having been used by the first 
congress of the United States. 

The building of the Ridgeway branch 
of the Philadelphia library company is 
a splendid granite edifice, in the Doric 
style of architecture, and was finished 
in 1877. It is capable of accommodat- 
ing 400,000v., and has many rare books 
to interest-visiting bibliophiles. 

The buildings of the university of 
Pennsylvania are numerous, and the 
fine series of dormitories, just erected, 
and Houston hall, will repay a visit. 

The oldest Episcopal church in the 
city is Christ church, the first part of 
which’ was erected before 1700; the 
present building has been constructed 
at different times. Bishop White was 
rector of this church, and init the cel- 
ebrated George Whitefield was permit- 
ted to preach. The Washington and 
Franklin families attended there, and 
the bells are said to be the oldest on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

The Academy of fine arts, with its 
pictures and fine collection of prints, 
will draw many to visit its interesting 
collections, and the Pennsylvania mu- 
seum and school of industrial art must 
not be overlooked. 

Fairmount park is naturally the pride 
of Philadelphia, and comprises over 
3,000 acres of ground, has 50 miles of 
carriage drives and 1,000 miles of 
paths for pedestrians. It is dotted with 
many interesting buildings, such as Me- 
morial hall and ‘the: horticultural gar- 
den house. Thehome which belonged 
to Benedict Arnold is still extant; and 
Penn’s house: has been removed from 
the lower part of the city into the park 
for preservation. 

A'card itinerary will be prepared for 
the visitors, showing by what cars the 
places above mentioned can be most 
‘‘réadily reached.’ “*' 
The Water Gap was selected for’ the 
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post-conference trip on account of its 
being probably the most attractive of 
the districts around the eastern section 
of Pennsylvania. It is situated on the 
Delaware river, between Mounts Minsi 
and Tammany, and is 105 miles from 
Philadelphia. The railroad trip is ex- 
ceedingly, picturesque, following the 
course of the river throughout the 
entire distance. The large number of 
walks and drives makesit the resort of 
Philadelphians and New Yorkers, and 
it has the additional attraction of being 
a splendid field of enjoyment to bicy- 
clists. The points of interest in the 
surrounding country are very numer- 
ous, including Lake Ponoming, the 
beautiful drive through the Beaver and 
Cherry valleys, the vicinity of Strouds- 
burg, the picturesque Brodhead’s 
creek, Henryville, Spragueville, Bush- 
kill, Dingman’s Ferry, and Mount 
Pocono, which are all within one day’s 
march, and many of thém less. Visit- 
ors can have drives, bicycle rides, 
steamboat excursions, rowing, and last 
but not least, visit the Lover’s Seat. 
Kittatinny House has accommoda- 
tions for 600 visitors. The rooms are 
nearly all alike, and the hotel is almost 
directly over the Gap. It is proposed 
to make this house the headquarters 
for the post-conference trip, and to pro- 


vide accommodation at the various 


points of interest for parties who de- 
sire to make excursions. 

The railway fare will be $1.74. The 
hotel will receive visitors at the special 
rate of $2.75 per day, and if any desire 
to remain over the Saturday, Sunday, 
and Monday following (which will in- 
clude the Fourth of July) they can do 
so at the same. rates.’ Drives for the 
day will be charged to the parties at 
the rate of $1 each. Afternoon drives 
to the places above mentioned will be 
made up, and the rate will be 50 cents, 
and steamboat excursions only 25 
cents, each. 

An illustrated handbook is in prepa- 
ration by the Philadelphia local commit- 
tee of the conference, which gives fuller 
and further details as to the points and 
‘places above mentioned. 
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International Library Conference, 
London, July 13-16, 1897 
English post-conference excursion itinerary 


June 26, leave Boston, Cunard steamer 
Cephalonia sails at 7 a. m. 

July 5, due to arrive at Liverpuol; 
7, Manchester; 8-9, Birmingham; Io, 
Kenliworth, Warwick, Stratford; 11, 
Leamington; 12, London; 13-16, In- 
ternational conference; 17, Salisbury, 
Stonehenge; 18, Salisbury; 19, Glaston- 
bury, Wells; 20, Cardiff; 21, Bristol; 
22-23, Bath; 24-25, Oxford; 26-30, free 
days; 31, Cambridge. : 

August 1, Cambridge; 2, Ely; 3, Shef- 
field; 4, Leeds, York; 5, York; 6, Dur- 
ham; 7-9, Melrose abbey, Abbotsford, 
Edinburgh; 10, Sterling, the Trossachs, 
Lake Katrine; 11, Glasgow, Chester, 
Liverpool; 12, sail for Boston; 22, due to 
arrive at Boston. 

Cost of the trip 

Boston to Boston, including entire 
time, west coast trip with English and 
continental librarians, board in London 
for the free days July 26-30, member- 
ship in International conference insur- 
ing copy of the proceedings, $360. 

Boston to Boston, exclusive of the 
fortnight July 17 to 31, $290. 

International post-conference trip to 
west coast, $60. 


Boston to London, including stay in. 


London to end of conference, $142.50. 

London to Boston, including east 
coast and Scotland trip and return 
steamer passage, $157 50. 

East coast and Scotland trip, London 
to Liverpool, $83. 

Liverpool to London, including stay 
in London to end of conference, $68. 

Membership in International confer- 
ence, including copy of proceedings, $5. 

Articles by English librarians des- 
criptive of the different places of inter- 
est to be visited, are given in this issue. 
We call particular attention to the list 
of books on the various cities, which is 
the work of Miss James, late librarian 
of the People’s Palace, Whitechapel, 
London. 

Our English friends are deeply inter- 
ested in the success of the conference 
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and in securing a large and influential 
delegation from America. They have 
requested names of A. L A. members 
and library trustees that they may add 
personal invitations to the general and 
official notice. At this early date in- 
vitations for special entertainment have 
been given the conference as follows: 

The Lord mayor of London, the 
Lord provost of Glasgow, the bishop 
ot Salisbury, the mayor of Salisbury, 
the mayor of Bath, the committee of 
Sheffield, the library committee of 
Leeds, the bishop of Bath and Wells, 
the mayor of Manchester, the library 
committee of Liverpool. 

Sir Henry Irving has tendered a 
special complimentary performance of 
Merchant of Venice at Edinburgh. 

Arrangements are pending with a 
number of other places. 

England is at its best in the early 
summer, with its wooded lanes, its 
hedges, primroses, cuckoos, and night- 
ingales. 

The sessions of the conference will 
be held in the London Guildhall itself, 
a description of which is given in our 
columns. The exhibition of library ap- 
pliances will be in the old hall, with Gog 
and Magog for janitors. 

The program is being prepared by 
the Englishcommittee. English, Amer- 
ican, and continental librarians have 
been asked to prepare papers, and dis- 
cussions will be free and open. The 
purpose is to have the whole library 
field covered 

Sir John Lubbock will be president 
of the International conference. The 
American delegates are invited to make 
their headquarters at the office of the 
Library Bureau, limited, 10 Bloomsbury 
street, W. C., London, to have their 
letters addressed there, and use the 
office for their correspondence. 

The above will give some idea of the 
preparations made for the reception 
and entertainment of our party. We 
should certainly send a large, influen- 
tial, and representative delegation. 

The early circulars of the committee 
named April 1 as the final date for the 
making of the first deposit of $25 for 





the steamer passage; but by making a 
deposit at that time for berths engaged, 
an extension of time has been secured. 
Comfortable accommodations can still 
be had. Address all correspondence 
to the Library Bureau, 146 Franklin 
street, Boston,. Mass. 


Library Trustees 


The International Library confer- 
ence should appeal strongly to library 
trustees. The annual conferences of 
the Library Association of the United 
Kingdom are not called meetings of li- 
brarians, but library meetings, because 
the majority who attend are not libra- 
rians, but members of the governing 
bodies of the different libraries. 

As with us, these governing bodies 
are composed of men selected for their 
literary culture, business ability, and 
influence in their communities. These 
library committee men have interested 
themselves to make the conference suc- 
cessful and the trip of the Americans 
through England pleasant. All library 
trustees are invited to join the party, 
not only in a general way by the com- 
mittee of the L. A. U. K., but mayors 
of cities and library committees have 
requested lists of the trustees of our 
libraries in order to send them personal 
invitations. 

Many trustees will visit Europe this 
summer. We urge that they join the 
American Library Association party, 
that they may add influence and dig- 
nity to the delegation, show their ap- 
preciation of the courtesy of our Eng- 
lish friends, widen their knowledge of 
library economy, needs, and possibili- 
ties, and enjoy the very attractive trip 
described elsewhere in these columns. 

TRUSTEE. 


If any of our subscribers have not re- 
ceived the index to Volume I of PuBiic 
LIBRARIES, it may be had on applica- 
tion. In this connection we desire to 
acknowledge our obligation to Dr G. 
E. Wire, who prepared the index. 


Illinois State Library Association 
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Illinois State Library Association 


The spring meeting will be held at 
Peoria, IIl., Thursday, May 13, 1897. 

From g to 10 o’clock a. m. will be 
held an informal meeting for registra- 
tion, social greeting, and inspection of 
the Peoria library. 

First session 

1. Our duties and our responsibilities, 
J. W. Thompson, president I. S. L. A. 

2. The boy and the book, Mrs J. H. 
Resor, Parlin library, Canton. 

3. Library science as taught by uni- 
versity extension, Mrs Zella Allen 
Dixson, librarian university of Chicago. 

4. Literary clubs, reference work, and 
special lists, Evva L. Moore, Wither’s 
public library, Bloomington. 

5. Symposium: 

'  @. Why am [ a librarian? 

6. Five-minute reports from li- 
braries. 
Second session, 2 o’clock p. m. 

I. Business meeting. 

2. University and college libraries 
and their relation to the library move- 
ment of today, Percy F. Bicknell, li- 
brarian university of Illinois, Cham- 
paign. 

3 Books for various grades, Prof. 
Louis H. Galbreath, State normal uni- 
versity, Normal. 

4. Practical demonstration of refer- 
ence work, cataloging, and the delivery 
desk; also answering questions on li- 
brary economy and administration, by 
instructors in the department of library 
economy, Armour institute of tech- 
nology, Chicago. 

Third session, 8 o’clock p. m. 

1. Address of welcome, R. C. Grier, 
president Peoria public library. 

2. Response. 

3. Woman’sclubs and their relationto 
thelibrary movement, Mrs Clara P. Bour- 
land, president Woman’s Club, Peoria. 

4. The library trustee, J. S. Currey, 
director public library, Evanston. 

5. The ideal public library, Rev. Cas- 
par Wistar Hiatt, D. D., Peoria. 

6. Closing words. 

The meetings will be held in the new 
library building. 


















































Library Schools 
Armour institute 


The junior class has been engaged 
during April in visiting the prominent 
libraries in Chicago and vicinity and 
making reports thereon. 


The class was handsomely entertained 
by Miss Van Vleit, of the library staff, 
at her home, on their visit to Oak Park. 


The seniors are engaged in their final 
work, as follows: Miss Wing, Bibli- 
ography, American short-story writers; 
thesis, Corporation libraries in America; 
Miss Warwick, Bibliography, Alaska; 
thesis, State libraries; Miss Milner, 
Bibliography, Child labor; thesis, Chil- 
dren’s departments in public libraries. 


Dr G. W. Peckham, librarian of Mil- 
waukee, visited the school April 27. 


Katherine Weston, of the junior class, 
has returned to Lincoln, Neb. 


Eleanor Roper, of the library staff, 
has completed the organization of the 
library given by Mrs S. W. Allerton to 
Monticello, Ill. 


New York State library school 


The students of the New York State 
library school made the annual visit to 
libraries in New York April 13-23. The 
party, made up of 29 studenis accom- 
panied by Miss Cutler, followed a pre- 
arranged itinerary, taking in the promi- 
nent libraries in New York and vicinity, 
as well as the large book stores. 


Mary Josephine Briggs, class of ’95 
(undergraduate), has accepted a posi- 
tion as cataloger at the Butfalo library. 


Jennie Dorcas Fellows, class of ’97 
(undergraduate), takes the position re- 
signed by Miss Briggs as cataloger at 
the Worcester ( Mass.) public library. 


Katharine L. Sharp, class of ’92, di- 
rector of Library school, Armour insti- 
tute, gave a most interesting talk before 
the school, March 29, on the Develop- 
ment of library interest in Illinois.’ On 
April 1, George Iles gave a very sug- 
gestive, informing, and enjoyable ad- 
dress on the Evaluation of literature. 
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- Pratt institute 

Gertrude P. Hill, class of ’95, who 

has been employed inthe order depart- 

ment of the library during the winter, 

has accepted a position in the Astor 
library, New York. 


Sarah C. Nelson, class of ’92, recently 
employed at the Blackstone memorial 
library, Branford, Conn., begins work 
at the Astor library, New York, on May 
1, in the cataloging department. 


The number of children who have 
signed the register of Pratt institute li- 
brary is 1,100. 

The library school left on its annual 
tour of library inspection, March 29. 
Washington was the first place visited, 
and the class was highly pleased as 
well as instructed by the visits to the 
new and old Congressional libraries. 
Mr Spofford himself showed them the 
latter. The Free: circulating library 
was reported as doing good work. 


Tuesday evening the class was met 
at the Naval observatory by the libra- 
rian, who not only exhibited what is 
probably one of the best astronomical 
libraries in the world, but also procured 
for the visitors the privilege of a view 
through the 26-inch telescope, the third 
largest in the country. 

Wednesday morning they visited the 
libraries of the agricultural department, 
the Smithsonian institution, and the 
surgeon-general’s office, finding every- 
where much of interest, and in the af- 
terncon the library of the superintend- 
ent of documents, where order has 
been brought out of a chaos of long 
duration. 

The entertainment for Wednesday 
evening was a meeting of the Washing- 
ton library association. Mr Spofford, 
the librarian of Congress, made the ad- 
dress of welcome. Papers were read 
by Mr Scudder and Mr Bolton, both 
of the Smithsonian institution, and then 
followed a pleasant reception. 


After a day at Mount Vernon and in- 
teresting but brief visits to the libraries 
of the war, navy, and state departments 
a number of the class visited the Riggs 
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Memorial library of the Jesuit college, 
at Georgetown, where they were most 
hospitably treated, and saw not only 
the library, but many of the other col- 
lege buildings. 

Friday was spent in Baltimore. The 
visit to Johns Hopkins university 
proved of especial interest. 

Luncheon was served at the Hotel 
Rennert by the trustees of the Enoch 
Pratt free library. Mr Steinerand Mr 
Ranck, of the library, did the honors of 
the occasion. Interesting visits to the 
Enoch Pratt free library and two of its 
branches then followed, and on Satur- 
day morning was visited the third great 
library of Baltimore—the Peabody in- 
stitute. 


Wisconsin summer, school 


The class in library science will be 
continued this year at the Wisconsin 
university. Information regarding it 
may be obtained from Dr E. A. Birge, 
Madison, Wis. 


Christiania, Norway, is making prep- 
arations on a large scale to open a 
public library. One of the three trus- 
tees is a Norwegian who has spent 
many years in America, is familiar with 
the scope of American libraries, and 
through his influence-the library will 
be conducted on the plans that prevail 
in this country. No librarian has yet 
been selected, but it is said that prefer- 
ence will be given to a Norwegian fa- 
miliar with American libraries. There 
will be one central library with three 
branch libraries. 


A very interesting pamphlet which 
has just appeared is Bibliothecas Ameri- 
cana, by George Watkins, of Indian- 
apolis: Its 22 pages contain a descrip- 
tive list, arranged alphabetically, of 
the most important bibliographies, and 
booksellers and auctioneers’ catalogs 
of old scarce and valuable books, 
pamphlets, manuscripts, maps, and 
charts relating to antiquities, history, 
and geography of North and South 
America, the West Indies, the South 
Sea, and voyages around the world. 
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Book Knowledge vs. Knowledge of 
Books 


William Hawley Smith reports an in- 
terview with the shade of Socrates in 
the March number of the Educational 
Review. In the course of the inter- 
view he makes Socrates say, in effect: 

The schools for the most part make 
of books mere reservoirs for the hold- 
ing of supplies of stuff with which to 
gorge the memories of pupils. All this 
is what I rebel at. You in your library 
desire information in chemistry or his- 
tory or whatsoever, and you reach out 
your hand and upon due search you 
find what you want and utilize it ac- 
cording to your needs, and doing this 
you have used books to advantage. 
But your son, who is in school, though 
he has this same book, will be set to 
memorize it from first to last, and at the 
close will be expected to answer ten or 
twenty questions taken from it at ran- 
dom; which test is supposed to be proof 
that he has the whole volume by heart. 
And yet this is such a test as he will 
never be again required to undergo, if 
once he fairly endures the strain which 
these antiquated and not to say barba- 
rous methods: put upon him. For if, 
when he gets into the field of actual 
work, he needs knowledge which this 
book contains, he can go to it and util- 
ize it as you do now. 

This is the old, old plea, which can- 
not be too often made—that our schools 
should teach children, not books them- 
selves, but the right use of them 
Happily for us, instruction in the right 
use of books is every day becoming 
more possible. Every day throughout 
this great country an increasing num- 
ber of teachers are going to public li- 
braries or school libraries and making 
the acquaintance of books with a view 
to putting that acquaintance to use in 
their schoolrooms; and are taking to 
these rooms from one to fifty or a hun- 
dred volumes for the enlightenment of 
their pupils. We have not yet profess- 
ors of books in our colleges and _ uni- 
versities, but we are getting teachers of 
book knowledge in thousands of our 
common schools. 
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Questions and Answers 


Q. 5. Has the World's Fair volume on 
library economy been republished? 

A. A second edition was issued by 
the Bureau of education January 1, 1897. 

Q. 6. Has the Library Primer been 
published outside of PuBptic LIBRARIES? 

A. The primer has not yet been pub- 
lished independently. A committee 
has just been appointed to revise it and 
report to the Publishing section of the 
A. L. A., who will then determine the 
matter of printing it. 

Q.7. Hasthe A.L. A. handbook'’been 
republished? 

A, It may be had on amplratio® to 
R. P. Hayes, secretary A. L. A., Colum- 
bus, O. 

Q. 8. What isa preferred material for 
binding periodicals? Is sheep recom- 
mended? 

A. A good quality of morocco is 
best for binding all reference books 
much used. Sheep binding is not to 
be used in a library where it can be 
avoided. It looks mean, wears poorly, 
and is dirty to handle. 

Q. 9.. Explain the two-book system. 

A. A paper on this subject is given 
this month. 

Q. ro. Where can I find a list cf the 
libraries of Illinois? 

A. The Bureau of education has just 
issued a report on the libraries of the 
United States, which may be had free 
on application to that department at 
Washington. 

Q. 11. What is the usual fine a day 
for books overdue? 

A. The almost universal rule is 2 
cents a day. 

Q. 12. What is recommended as use- 
ful in lessening the noise made by 
reading-room chairs on a bare floor? 

A. A covering for the floor, of lino- 
leum or cork carpet, and rubber tips 
on the legs of the chairs. 

Q. 13. Is it a good plan to buy sets 
of an author’s works for a mira 4 aie 
library? 

A. Not unless they are all in dninand 
Few authors are so good that all their 
works are uniformly popular. 
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Notes by the Way 


The value of a library depends on 
the number of readers rather than on 
the number of books; so though a li- 
brary may be small as compared with 
another, yet if its books reach the 
readers, its work is just as efficient.—/. 
C. Dana. 


One of the worst misfortunes that 
can befall a library is to be in the hands 
of a board ignorant of the duties im- 
posed upon them, and who do not 
realize their ignorance. If you are sure 
you are doing exactly right and have 
not investigated what other boards are 
doing, I think you are in danger of be- 
ing a library misfortune.—Marie Miller. 


To interest your readers in United 
States history where no interest has 
been shown, start in on the social side 
of history. Such books as The Sab- 
bath in New England, Costumes of 
colonial times and Colonial dames, can- 
not be read without interesting anyone 
in the history of the times.— Professor 
Shepardson. 


Don’t be in a hurry to build. Asa 
rule it is better to start in temporary 
quarters, and let your building fund 
accumulate, while directors and libra- 
rian are gaining experience, and the 
needs of the library become more defi- 
nite. It will also give the people the 
benefit of the library sooner.—/. M. 
Crunden. 


The general reading of children needs 
wiser and more tactful oversight by the 
parent, by the teacher, or the librarian 
to counteract that tendency to narrow 
down the range of reading to one class 
of books, and that too often the poorer 
story-book. The healthy boy craves 
stirring tales; but when, as they will, 
even Kirk Munroe, Stoddard, and 
Henty begin to seem tame to him, do 
not let him drop to Castlemon, Alger, 
and Optic; lead him, rather, to the more 
lasting delights of Scott, Dumas, and 
Stanley Weyman.—Linda A. Eastman. 
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News from the Library Field 
East 
The public library of Willimantic, 
Conn., has removed into its new rooms 
in the town building, and will now have 
opportunity and space for increased use- 
fulness. 


A recent report of the library com- 
mission of Massachusetts shows that 
in the 5 years since the organization of 
the commission, the number of towns 
without free libraries in the state has 
been reduced from 105 to 24, and some 
of these have association libraries of 
considerable size. 


Somers, Ct., has opened its new li- 
brary building, the gift of Mrs L.C. 
Whitney, of Brookline. It contains a 
stack room, areading room, committee 
rooms, and vestibule. Mrs Whitney 


has given $500 for books, and the town 
hasassumed the permanent maintenance 
of the building and library. 


The annual report of State Librarian 


Carver, of Maine, shows a greater inter- 
est in, as well as a more comprehensive 
idea of, the purposes of such an institu- 
tion, than most of such documents. 
The oversight of the free libraries of 
the state which he has had, is shown 
by the number of free libraries started, 
and the increased usefulness of those 
already established. Under Mr Carver’s 
administration the state library has 
been rearranged in the rooms of the 
state house extension, properly classi- 
fied and indexed, and he has shown 
himself one of the best officials the li- 
brary has ever had. He is a thorough 
bibliographer, and is deeply interested 
in the extension of the free library sys- 
tem throughout the state. 
Central Atlantic 

The Brooklyn library report gives no. 
of books 128,378; circulation, 95,642v.; 
receipts from membership, $9,880; total 
receipts, $21,415; total expense, $21,244. 

The Central library of Syracuse, N. 
Y., is to take up the branch library sys- 
tem of distribution. 


The American Bible society library 
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has been deposited in the Lenox library, 
in New York. It includes 5,300v. 


Athens, Pa., has received a gift of a 
new library building from Jesse Spald- 
ing. Work will be begun on it at once. 


The reopening of the Port Jervis (N. 
Y.) public library took place April 8. 
The rooms were open during the day 
to the inspection of the public, and in 
the evening appropriate addresses were 
made by prominent citizens. 


The new public library building of Ho- 
boken, N. J., was opened, with appro- 
priate ceremonies, April 6. Many dis- 
tinguished people were present and took 
partintheexercises. The building cost 
$50,000. The library has 17,000 books. 


Junius S. Morgan, of New York, has 
been appointed associate librarian of 
Princeton university. Heis a member 
of a well-known New York firm, but 
will arrange his business in order to re- 
side in Princeton and give his active 
attention to the library. 


J. N. Larned declined the appoint- 
ment of superintendent of the Buffalo 
public library. This is aserious loss to 
the institution for which he has done 
so much, and especially at this time 
when such large opportunities open 
under the reorganization. 


Mayor Strong, of New York, has put 
the final signature to the bill providing 
for the erection of the Tilden-Astor- 
Lenox library on the site of the Bryan 
park reservoir. The trustees are to 
supervise the preparations of the plans 
for the building, which is not to exceed 
$2,500,000 in cost. 


Central 

Milwaukee public library has received 
a gift of $5,000 for books from August 
Uihlein. 

Elizabeth P. Clarke has been elected 
librarian of the new public library of 
Racine, Wis. 

A.C. Howell has resigned as librarian 
of Iowa City, lowa, and has been suc- 
ceeded by H. S. Sperry. 


The proposition for a tax levy, to be 
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used for a library building in St. Louis, 
did not carry in the recent election. 


Marilla W. Freeman has been elected 
librarian of the new public library which 
will open shortly in Michigan City, Ind. 


The annual report of the Gail Borden 
library, of Elgin, I1l., shows no. of books 
17,549; Circulation, 121,816v.; salaries, 
$2,588; books and binding, $1,919. 


Lutie E. Stearns has resigned her 
position in the Milwaukee public library 
to devote her whole time to the work 
of the Wisconsin library commission. 


The Williams free library of Beaver 
Dam, Wis., isto receive $5,000 from the 
estate of the late J. J. Williams, who 
gave the building in which the library 
is located. 


The private library of the late Secre- 
tary William Windom has been given 
by his widow to the Free public library 
of Winona, Minn. The collection con- 
tains several hundred volumes. 


Mrs Sarah H. Miner, of Madison, 
Wis., has taken up reference work in 
addition to library organization, and 
will make a specialty of looking up 
data on all subjects for the use of others. 


W. H. Bradley, of Tomahawk, Wis., 
is preparing a system of traveling li- 
braries to be sent out to the adjoining 
hamlets. This will make 6 systems at 
work in the state, with 105 stations in 
northern Wisconsin. 


The report of Mankato (Minn.) pub- 
lic library gives a circulation of 33,14Iv. 
out of 2,876 books. Its quarters have 
grown from two to five rooms, and im- 
provements have been made in supply- 
ing heat and light. Fiction use has de- 
creased, and a gain of 30 per cent has 
been made in the use of reference 
books. 


Mary J. Doolittle, librarian of Wil- 
liams’ library, Beaver Dam, Wis., died 
at her home in that city April 2. Her 
work is spoken of in the highest terms 
by all who knew her, and it is generally 
felt that her death is a severe loss to 
the library world in Wisconsin. The 
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Beaver Dam Citizen says, among other 
things: When she undertook the duties 
of librarian, it was a work of love for 
her; books had always been a large 
part of her life, and she brought to 
this new office a cultured, well-stored 
mind and a discriminating taste. More 
than that, she recognized the oppor- 
tunity to make the: splendid library a 
strong educating, refining, and uplifting 
influence in the community, and very 
skilfully and untiringly she led those 
who came for books to take and read 
such as had power to benefit as well as 
entertain. 


The library at Laporte, Ind., was 
formally transferred from the Library 
and natural history association to the 
city council on Friday evening, April 
23. The rooms were opened to the in- 
spection of the public, who, coming in 
throngs, were cordially received and 
shown through by the librarian, Jennie 
B. Jessup, assisted by a number of 
young ladies. At half-past eight ap- 
propriate exercises were held in the 
assembly room of the library, Presi- 
dent Barnes of the library board pre- 
siding. A very interesting history of 
the library cause in Laporte since 1863 
was given by William Niles. Short 
speeches were made by the clergymen 
of the city, the editors of the city 
papers, and M. E. Ahern, secretary of 
the Indiana library association. The 
library was presented by Dr G. M. Da- 
kin on behalf of the owners, and ac- 
cepted by President Barnes for the 
city. Music was interspersed. La- 
porte may well be elated at the very 
beautiful and convenient gift which she 
has received,.and which carries with it 
an obligation to give the public the 
very best library service in appreciative 
return. ; 
Pacific Coast 


Dr W. P. Matthews, state librarian of 
California, resigned his position to ac- 
cept a position on the state board of 
health. Edward B. McCabe, who has 
been Governor Budd’s private secretary, 
has been chosen as Dr Matthews’ suc- 
cessor. He has been a lawyer. 
































Second International Conference 


1877—_London—1897 


The Library Association of the 
United Kingdom 

In view of the international meeting 
of librarians to be held in London this 
year, it will interest our readers to hear 
something about the association which 
has taken the initiative in the matter, 
and is inviting every civilized country 
in the world to send its representative 
men to the congress. 

One year hence the Library Asso- 
ciation of the United Kingdom (in their 
new rules adopted in view of receiving 
a royal charter, the title has been short- 
ened to The Library Association) will 
attain its majority, for it was at the 
congress of British and American li- 
brarians, held in London on October 2, 
3, 4, and 5, 1877, that the association 
was founded. The American librarians 
present on that occasion—and they 


were warmly welcomed — numbered 17, 


and there werealso representatives from 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, Aus- 
tralia, Greece, and Germany. Among 
the Americans who attended that meet- 
ing, which will ever be a memorable 
one in the annals of British librarian- 
ship, we may mention Mr W. F. Poole, 
Mr Melvil Dewey, Mr Justin Winsor, 
Mr C. A. Cutter, Mr S. S. Green, and 
Mr Reuben A. Guild. The London li- 
brarians most prominent in connection 
with the founding of the association 
were first and foremost, Mr E. B. Nich- 
olson, then librarian of the London in- 
stitution, now Bodley’s librarian; Mr 
H. R. Tedder, librarian of the Athe- 
nzum club; Mr J. Winter Jones, princi- 
pal librarian of the British museum; Mr 
George Bullen, keeper of the printed 
books, British museum; Dr Garnett, 
British museum; Mr Robert Harrison, 
London library; Mr Henry Stevens, 


Mr Ernest C. Thomas, and Mr E. 
Maunde Thompson, British museum. 

Provincial libraries were _ repre- 
sented by Mr Archer, Dublin; Mr 
F. T. Barrett, Glasgow; Mr J. P. 
Briscoe, Nottingham; Mr J. T. Clark, 
Edinburgh; Mr Peter Cowell, Liver- 
pool; Rev H. O. Coxe, Oxford; Dr 
Crestadoro, Manchester; Mr J. D. Mul- 
lins, Birmingham; Mr J. Small, Edin- 
burgh; Mr C. W. Sutton, Manchester; 
Mr Sam Timmins, Birmingham; Mr W. 
H. K. Wright, Plymouth, and Mr James 
Yates, Leeds, and others. On the last 
day of the meeting, October 5, the as- 
sociation was formally founded on the 
motion of Mr Robert Harrison, sec- 
onded by Mr Henry Stevens. 

The first president was naturally Mr 
Winter Jones, of the British museum, 
and the first secretaries were Mr E. B. 
Nicholson and Mr H. R, Tedder. 

The treasurer was Mr Robert Harri- 
son. The next meeting was held at 
Oxford in October, 1878, and was pre- 
sided over, im the absence of Mr J. 
Winter Jones, president, by the Rev H. 
O. Coxe, then librarian of the Bodleian 
library. In the following year the 
association met at Manchester under 
the genial chairmanship of Alderman 
Thomas Baker, and in 1880 the first visit 
to Scotland was paid.. The members 
were charmed with Edinburgh and the 
cordial reception they received from 
the authorities there. The 1881 meet- 
ing was in London, and by the kindness 
of the Benchers was held in Gray’s Inn. 
The scene of the meeting of 1882 was 
Cambridge, a never-to-be-forgotten 
meeting for all who had the good for- 
tune to be there. , 

The president was the late Mr Henry 
Bradshaw, librarian of the University 
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library, one of the most accomplished 
of bibliographers and kindest of men. 
The hospitality extended to the mem- 
bers was of a character only possible in 
a university town during vacation. All 
the visitors were put up at the col- 
leges and entertained right pleasantly. 

The visitors will ever retain a-grate- 
ful recollection of the kindness shown 
them during that delightful week. The 
Cambridge meeting was a notable one 
in other respects. Mr Bradshaw was, 
we think, the first president who pre- 
sided at every meeting of the associa- 
tion during the conference. He did 
not spare himself to make the congress 
successful and agreeable, and right well 
did he succeed. The first photograph 
of the members was taken at Cam- 
bridge, a precious photograph now for 
the sake of those who are gone. We 
miss the facesof Henry Bradshaw, Hen- 
ry Stevens (the Green Mountain boy of 
Vermont, as he loved to call himself), 
George Bullen of the British Museum, 
Ernest Chester Thomas (one of the sec- 
retaries), Cornelius Walford, W. J. Hag- 
gerston (Newcastle), at the annual 
meetings, and we could name nearly 
a dozen more who are now rarely seen 
at our gatherings. The intervening 
years have dealt heavily with them. 

The year 1883 found the members at 
Liverpool, where, under the president- 
ship of the late Sir James Picton, a 
most successful meeting was held. In 
1884 the association crossed to Dublin 
and received a right hearty Irish wel- 
come. Dr J. K. Ingram, Trinity Col- 
lege, presided. 

One personality who broke upon the 
association at that time and who at- 
tended almost every meeting after- 
wards, until his death, was the late Mr 
Lane-Joynt, an eloquent speaker who 
delighted many an audience of librari- 
ans with his racy humor and apt illus- 
tration. Dublin was followed by Ply- 
mouth, where the borough librarian, Mr 
W. H. K. Wright, did us yeoman ser- 
vice. Plymouth was succeeded by 
London, when Mr E. A. Bond, the 
principal librarian of the British mu- 
seum, was the president. The meeting 


was again-held in Gray’s Inn. The 
meeting of 1887 was held at Birming- 
ham, Alderman G. J. Johnson, chair- 
man of the public libraries, presiding. 
In 1888 the association paid its sec- 
ond visit to Scotland... The Glasgow. 
meeting will long be remembered as a 
most successful meeting in every re- 
spect. The figure of genial Bailie Wil- 
son, chairman of the Mitchell Library, 
is a pleasant memory. He presided at 
the annual dinner of the association in 
the town hall of Ayr, and there was a 
pretty passage of wit between him and 
Mr Lane-Joynt when the latter found 
that the Bailie had forestalled him in his 
quotations. 

London was again the scene of a 
meeting (1889), with Richard Copley 
Christie, chancellor of the diocese of 
Manchester and one of our most valued 
members —alas, seldom able to be with 
us now—as president. Inthe following 
year Reading was the place chosen, and 
on this its first visit to a smallish town, 
as we hope we may without offense call 
Reading, the association took with it 
as president the present principal li- 
brarian: of the British museum, Sir E. 
Maunde Thompson. Nottingham fol- 
lowed Reading with Mr Robert Harri- 
son of the London library as president, 
and in the following year (1892) the 
association held its first meeting out- 
side the United Kingdom by invitation 
of the French minister of public in- 
struction. 

The Paris meeting was largely at- 
tended, as might be expected, and the 
conference was honored by the attend- 
ance of the British ambassabor, Lord 
Dufferin, and the principal librarian 
and other officers of the Bzbliothéque 
Nationale. A busy week closed with a 
visit to Chantilly, where the Duc d’Au- 
male received his visitors in person. 
The next meeting (1893) was at Aber- 
deen, Dr Richard Garnett of the British 
museum president. In 1894 Belfast 
was the place of meeting, with the Right 
Hon the Marquis of Dufferin as 
president. In 1895 the association vis- 
ited Cardiff, president, Lord Windsor. 
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In 1896 the meeting took place at Bux- 

ton, Alderman Harry Rawson presiding. 
' This year’s meeting, as we have 
already said, is to be an international 
one, and a large attendance is expected 
of librarians from every part of the 
. world where libraries exist. Having 
said this much about the meetings of 
the association, let us turn to the con- 
sideration of what the association has 
accomplished during its twenty years 
of existence. In the course of that 
period almost every phase of library 
work has come under review. Many 
questions have been settled, if not for 
good—at least for a long time—and 
greater uniformity has been established 
in methods of work among librarians. 
Perhaps the greatest achievements 
of the association have been in the 
region of legislation and the promotion 
of the public library movement. Until 
1890 the association held the idea that 
interference with legislation was out- 
side its functions and would be resented, 
and Mr MacAlister was for a time 
warmly opposed; but at length, by 
offering a prize for a model bill, he se- 
cured a full discussion of the subject 
and carried a resolution which resulted 
in a bill which consolidated all the acts 
relating to public libraries. The con- 
solidation bill was successfully steered 
through both houses of Parliament and 
received the royal assent on 27th June, 
1892. This excellent and extremely 
useful piece of work was followed, in 
the subsequent year, by a short act giv- 
ing town councils and other governing 
bodies the power of adopting the li- 
brary acts without resorting to the cum- 
bersome method of polling the entire 
body of ratepayers. The association 
is at present promoting a bill for the 
improvement of the law relating to li- 
braries, and it will doubtless succeed in 
getting it through and entered upon the 
statute book. In the promotion of the 
public library movement the association 
has been particularly active, and there 
can be no doubt also that the associa- 
tion by its work has greatly improved 
the position of the librarian, has in- 
creased the number of libraries, and 
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rendered those existing more efficient 
and more useful. The publications of 
the association have been many and of 
all sizes. Indeed we hardly know any 
other society which hasso often changed 
the form of its publications. First we 
have the stately volumes.containing the 
transactions and proceedings of the 
London conference, the Oxford, Man- 
chester, Edinburgh, London, Cam- 
bridge, Liverpool, and Dublin meet- 
ings, then the transactions and: pro- 
ceedings for 1886, 1887, 1888, and 1889. 
appeared in the Library Chronicle, 
edited by the late Mr E.C. Thomas. But 
the proceedings of the Plymouth meet- 
ing (1885). were published separately, 
and so also have been the proceedings 
of the Paris (1892), Aberdeen (1893), 
and Belfast (1894) meetings. 

Before the advent of the Library 
Chronicle the association issued a most 
useful publication called Monthly 
Notes. This began in January, 1880, 
and ceased with the number for De- 
cember, 1883. The first number of the 
Library Chronicle was issuedin January, 
1884, and the last number bears date De- 
cember, 1888. In January, 1889, Mr J. Y. 
W. MacAlister, the present honorary 
secretary of the association, brought 
out The Library, and this still re- 
mains the official organ of the associa- 
tion. It has run to nine volumes, and’ 
we hope we are not too sanguine when: 
we venture the opinion that the The 
Library has come to stay. In addition 
to these publications the association 
has issued manuals on library appli- 
ances, library legislation, library staffs, 
a list of books on music, a list of books. 
for village libraries, and a year book. 
The Year Book and The Library are 
sent free to every member. And now, 
in conclusion, may we name a few of 
the men who have brought the associa- 
tion safely through its nineteen years 
of life? The first secretaries, as we 
mentioned earlier in this article, were 
Mr E. B. Nicholson and Mr H. R. Ted- 
der. Mr Nicholson did not long hold 
office, and he was succeeded in 1878 by 
Mr E. C. Thomas, late librarian at the: 
Oxford Union. In 1880 Mr Tedder re- 
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signed and was succeeded by Mr 
Charles Welch, who continued in office 
until 1882. From 1882 to 1887 Mr 
Thomas did the work alone. In the 
latter year Mr MacAlister was elected 
as joint Hon Secretary, and therefore 
when the international conference is 
held in 1897 he will have completed ten 
years of work —ten years, we may add, 
of very hard work —for the association. 
Mr Thomas was succeeded in 1890 by Mr 
Thomas Mason, who resigned at the 
conclusion of the Paris meeting in 1892. 
The association has had but two treas- 
urers, Mr Robert Harrison, late of the 
London library, and Mr H. R. Tedder, 
librarian of the Athenzeum club. 


The Conference an International 
Event 


At no time have the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States been so intimate as they are at 
the present moment. During the last 
two years more information has found 
its way into the columns of the British 
press concerning the great republic of 
the wést than has appeared during a 
decade previously. ©The Cleveland 
message, the arbitration treaty, and 
the last presidential election, with its 
momentous monetary controversy, have 
all been dealt with ina manner so com- 
plete and with such evident interest, 
that the present time is opportune as no 
other time has been to take every ad- 
vantage of every circumstance tending 
to make known each people to the 
other, and to show how very close— 
how all important—are the bonds which 
unite and mutually affect the wellbeing 
of these two branchesof the great Eng- 
lish-speaking race. 

Much of the better feeling has been 
owing to the distinguished men Aimer- 
ica has sent to the court of Saint 
James. The personalities of such men 
as Lowell and Bayard have far-reaching 
effect in bringing home to the minds of 
the British people how close is our 
affiliation, how easily attainable would 
be the inviolable accord of Great Brit- 
ain and the United: States; and how 
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stupendous the possibilities for good in 
such a union. 

Quite in this spirit, then, it appears 
eminently desirable to show how vastly 
more important the result of the Ameri- 
can Library Association’s visit to Eng- 
land may be than the ordinary con- 
ference on native ground. It is cer- 
tain from many signs apparent 
among British municipalities and in 
London itself, that the full significance 
of a visit in force of American librari- 
ans isrealized. There is everywhere in 
England a desire worthily and hospita- 
bly to receive and entertain their visit- 
ors,and it behooves the members of 
the A. L. A. to do all they can to make 
their delegation to London a large and 
an influential one. 

Facilities will be afforded during 
their journey through the country such 
as certainly never have been offered 
to any large body of American citizens 
in the past, and it will be a life-long 
regret to all librarians who neglect to 
avail themselves of the opportunities 
this trip will afford them. 

It is here appreciated that the li- 
brarian is a man in touch with his 
fellows, with many opportunities of in- 
forming his public and of rectifying 
false judgments. Since there is an 
entirely dignified desire to facilitate in 
all ways good understanding and right 
feeling, with its outcome in friendly co- 
operative international relations, ad- 
vantage should everywhere be taken to 
make the visit valuable in its widest, 
and instructive in its deepest, sense to 
both visitors and hosts. 

In a narrower, but still very import- 
ant, sense it behooves librarians to do 
all they can to make the congress a 
success, by coming themselves and in- 
ducing all such of their trustees as are 
good educationalists also to come, be- 
cause of the dignity and’ preéminence 
a conference of their profession at such 
atime will naturally attain. The dia- 
mond jubilee of Her Majesty the Queen 
celebrates many things that are of first 
importance in the history of the human 
race, but, among them all, none is: mote 
distinctive of bettered human relation- 
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ships and more worthily illustrates the 
latter-day spirit of mutual helpfulness 
‘than the institutions represented by 
the librarians in conference this 
coming July. 

While, then, it is certainly of profes- 
sional advantage to librarians that every 
effort should be made to insure the 
success of the gathering, so that the 
importance of their. calling and its 
true value to the community should be 
more clearly recognized, the visit is of 
still greater importance if viewed in the 
broader light of the advantages to be 
derived from learning something of the 
municipal life of England, and of com- 
ing in touch with some at least of her 
public men. 

It is well, then, to recognize the true 
importance of this visitto England, It 
may be in quite a real sensean interna- 
tional event fraught certainly with ab- 
sorbing interest, instruction and pleas- 
ure to those who form the deputation, 
and productive of wide and deep ad- 
vantages to the. peoples of both coun- 
tries, if further knowledge, interchange 
of ideas and more intimate relationship 
and mutual aid tend, as we claim they 
always have and always will, to the 
peace and the prosperity and the soli- 
darity of the civilized world. 

CEepRIC CHIVERS.. 

London, April 1, 1897. 


International Library Conference 

En passant—Should any of the Amer- 
ican visitors during their stay in Eng- 
land wish to send cablegrams home, 
they will certainly avail themselves of 
the Commercial Cable Company’s forms 
which will be found at the Library Bu- 
reau offices, 10 Bloomsbury street, W.C., 
or will be forwarded on application 
from the company’s West End office, 
No. 1 Northumberland avenue, Charing 
Cross. It is the great submarine and 
land telegraph system, and- possesses 
the shortest and most reliable routes 
to all parts of the Americas. We.have 
found its officers at all times most cour- 
teous, and can confidently recommend 
the,use of the company’s cables to our 
friends. . 


London 


Guildhall, London 


There are in the city of London sev- 
enty-six companies or guilds, some of 
which now represent extinct trades. 
These companies are the possessors of 
thirty-five halls. Of these seventy-six 
companies twelve are the great livery 
companies of the city of London, and 
these have very great influence in the 
conduct of the municipal affairs of the 
corporation of the city of London. 

The Guildhall, or council hall of the 
corporation is the place where the elec- 
tion of the Lord Mayor of London 
takes place, in the Court of Common 
Hall. 

It stands back in a court leading out 
of King street, on the north side of 
Cheapside, and the pigeons congregat- 
ing in the center of this court are as 
marked a feature here, as of the other 
open spaces near the great public build- 
ings in London. 

The original building-of the Guildhall 
on the present site was erected in 
1411-31, for the use of the municipal 
corporation. It was damaged consid- 
erably by the great fire of London 
in 1666, but was restored almost imme- 
diately after. 

The present building still contains 
some part of the old walls of 1411, but 
the fine crypt, the roof of which is 
groined and carved and supported by 
marble columns, is almost the only relic 
of the first structure. 

The frontage as it now stands was 
designed by the younger Dance in 1789, 
and restored in the Gothic style in 
1867. Over the entrance are the arms 
of the city of London, with the motto, 
“ Domine, diriye nos.” 

In the big hall are the two colossal 
wooden figures of Gog and Magog, 
which used to be, carried in the Lord 
Mayor’s show, or pageant. These in- 
dividuals were supposed to be survivors 
of a race of giants who were brought 


_to London and made to work as porters 


in the royal palace. The date of their 
legendary. origin is not known, but their 
effigies were extant in the. days of 
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Henry V. It is in this . big hall, sur- 
rounded by monuments to famous men, 
notably, Chatham, Wellington, Pitt, 
Nelson, and Lord Mayor Beckford of 
“Vathek” fame, that the civic festivi- 
ties take place. It is the scene of the 
Lord Mayor’s annual banquet, famous 
for its aldermen and turtle soup; and it 
is here also where notable personages 
are entertained in city fashion. 

The Common Council chamber, to 
the north of the hall, where the alder- 
manic court is held, was built as re- 
cently as 1885. ‘ 

The library of the corporation, men- 
tioned in Stow’s Survey, is free to the 
public, entrance being effected by 
means of signature in a visitors’ book. 
It lies east of the great hall, and con- 
tains many valuable collections, nota- 
bly one of the best of books and maps 
and plans relating to London in gen- 
eral, and the city in particular. There 
is also a reading room and a compre- 
hensive collection of directories of the 
world, forming a great attraction to the 


many busy city men who make use of 


it. The library was the first in England 
to adopt the use of the card catalog 
in its modern form. It is here that the 
very valuable records of the corpora- 
tion are kept. 

Leading out of the library on the 
east side, down some steps to a base- 
ment floor, is the museum, in which 
many curious and interesting old Ro- 
man London relicsare displayed. There 
is also a fascinating exhibit of old 
watches, clocks, and chronometers, to- 
gether with impressions of seals and 
medals and various interesting old auto- 
graphs, among them being that of the 
“immortal bard,’ appended to the 
transference of a lease or mortgage. 

There is also the picture gallery of 
the corporation, consisting chiefly of 
historical portraits, paintings and sculp- 
tures, to which a loan collection is gen- 
erally added, during the spring and 
summer, and thrown open to the public. 


An extremely profitable and inter- 


esting time can be spent in the vicinity 
of the Guildhall, which teems with 
historic interest. 


Public Libraries 


Manchester and Salford, 

The former a city and the latter a 
municipal borough, are divided by the 
river Irwell. Manchester has an area 
of 12,911 acres and Salford 5,170 acres, 
the population (1891) being 595,368 
and 198,139, respectively. The educa- 
tional institutions are numerous. The 
oldest foundation is the Grammar 
school (1515); the next is Chetham’s 
hospital (1653). The Owens college 
was opened in 1851, and the present 
great collegiate buildings were begun 
in 1870. The Victoria university was 
erected by royal charter in 1880, and 
embraces Owens college, the Liverpool 
university college, and the Leeds York- 
shire college. There are many denom- 
inational colleges and public secondary 
and advanced schools, besides nearly a 
hundred board schools and 160 “ volun- 
tary” schools. The Manchester corpo- 
ration has the control of the Technical 
school and the School of art, and is 
now building a new school for the 
former at great cost. The Salford 
Technical school, a beautiful building 
near Peel park, was opened last year by 
the corporation of that municipality. 
Manchester is rich in public and semi- 
public libraries. The Chetham library’ 
was opened in 1673 and has over 80,000v. 
The library of the Literary and Philo- 
sopical society is mainly scientific, the 
chief feature being the remarkable co!- 
lection of journals and transactions of 
learned societies. The Portico library 
(1806) has 40,000v., including a fine se- 
ries of topographical works. A similar 
number of books are in the Royal Ex- 
change library, King street, West (1792) 

The public libraries act was adopted 
in 1852, and the Campfield library was 
opened on 6th October of that year. 
This building was purchased, adapted, 
and stocked with books by means of a 
public subscription of about £12,000, 
and then presented to the town to be 
maintained by the ratepayers under the 
public libraries act. Five years later 
two branch libraries were opened. 
These have been followed by other 
branch libraries and reading rooms, 
until now the number of libraries under 











the corporation is 16,and others are 
contemplated. The last opened (July, 
1894,) was that at Openshaw, which has 
been built partly at the cost of the leg- 
atees of Sir Joseph Whitworth. This 
‘branch, in addition to the library and 
‘spacious reading rooms for adults and 
for children, includes billiard and chess 
rooms, which have been provided in 
accordance with the desire of the Whit- 
worth legatees. The Campfield li- 
‘brary was closed in 1877, and the books 
_were removed to the old town hall, 
which was opened as the Free Refer- 
ence library in February, 1878. The 
committee are at present considering 
the desirability of putting up an entirely 
new building or of rebuilding the ex- 
isting library. The volumes in the 
Reference library number 105,000, and 
the branches contain some 150,000 more 
volumes. The number of volumes con- 
‘sulted in all departments of the free 
library during the year 1895-96 was con- 
siderably over two millions. 

The Salford free library, at Peel park, 
was established under the museums 
act of 1850, and has now six branches 
in various parts ofthe borough. The li- 
brary of the Owens college is large and 
rapidly growing in importance. It in- 
cludes the library (rich in art and arch- 
-eology) of Bishop Prince Lee and the 
historical library of the late Professor E. 
A. Freeman. New library buildings, 
provided at the cost of Mr R. C. Chris- 
tie, are nearly completed. The exten- 
sive library (30,000v.) of the Medical 
‘society is also lodged in special rooms 
at the college, and there is likewise a 
natural history library in connection 
with the museum. The list of Man- 
-chester libraries includes also those at 
the Lancashire Independent college, 
St. Bede’s (Roman Catholic) college, 
the Wesleyan college, the Law library, 
‘the Foreign library, the Athenzum, 
and the collections belonging to various 
clubs and societies; but in a short time 
‘the most important, in many respects, 
will be the John Rylands library, 
founded by Mrs Rylands as a memorial 
of her late husband. It will embrace 
‘the famous Althorp library, purchased 
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from Earl Spencer, and a large collec- 
tion of costly books, gathered from 
many sources, and will find its home in 
a magnificent building in Deansgate, 
erected by Mrs Rylands and now al- 
most completed. It will, however, be 
some months before any books are 
placed in the building. 

There are public libraries in most of 
the Lancashire towns, and among the 
more notable (apart from the great Liv- 
erpool library) the following may be 
mentioned: The Harris public library 
at Preston, a beautiful Grecian build- 
ing erected by the Harris trustees; the 
Wigan free library, the St. Helen’s 
free library, and the Oldham free 
library. 





Birmingham 


(From notes furnished by C. E. Scarse, librarian of 
the Birmingham library) 


Birmingham is a city and a munici- 
pal and parliamentary borough, an as- 
size town, and the capital of the Mid- 
lands. It was created a city by letters 
patent, January 14, 1889, and under the 
provisions of the Local Government 
act 1888, the town becomes a county 
borough for certain purposes. 

The city is situated on undulating 
ground near the small river Rea, at its 
confluence with the Tame, an affluent of 
the Trent, on the northwest border of 
Warwickshire, near Staffordshire and 
Worcestershire, is distant 112% miles 
by rail from London; 97% southeast 
from Liverpool; 82 southeast from 
Manchester; it is on the high roads 
from London to Lancashire and 
the northwest, and on those pro- 
ceeding from the southwestern coun- 
ties to the midland and northeastern. 
This city is also at the junction of the 
London & Northwestern, Great West- 
ern and Midland railways; thus forming 
a grand railway center. The Birming- 
ham & Worcester, Birmingham & Wal- 
sall, Birmingham & Fazely and War- 
wick & Birmingham canals give it ad- 
ditional advantages with regard to 
water communications. By letters pat- 
ent granted June 3, 1896, the chief 
magistrate of the city was created Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham. 
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Birmingham is an ancient town, and 
so far back as 1550 was noted for its 
manufactories of iron wares. 

The free grammar school, founded in 
1552,is a decorated Gothic edifice, re- 
built in 1834, after the design of Sir C. 
Barry at a cost of nearly £50,000. 

The town hall is built of Anglesea 
marble, and has a very fine organ. In 
this hall the triennial musical festivals 
are held. 

The Birmingham (Central) free library 
was opened on April 3, 1861. Its most 
notable possession is the Shakespeare 
collection. There are nine branch lend- 
ing libraries. J. D. Mullins is the chief 
librarian. 
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brary was celebrated by a public dinner 
at the Grand hotel, Colmore Row, the 
Rev. H. W. Crosskey (president of the 
library) in the chair. 

A history of the library, prepared by 
S. Timmins, F. S. A., and the speeches 
at the centenary dinner have been 
printed in an 8vo volume of 120 pages, 
and may be seen at the library. 

At the close of the year 1879 the 
number of members of the library was 
1,474; the income for the year was 
nearly £1,600, and the reserve fund 
amounted to £1,938 I2s. At the 
close of last year (1896) the income 
amounted to nearly £3,000, the re- 
serve fund to upwards of £5,000, and 
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Birmingham (Central) Free Library—Reference Dep’t. 


Its commencement 


The Birmingham library —or, to use 
Dr Langford’s words, ‘‘as it is lovingly 
called, the old library”—was founded 
and opened in November, 1779, by 
nineteen subscribers. The first printed 
catalog of the library was issued in 
1781 in 32 pages, of which 16 were 
filled by the laws, 12 by the titles of 
the books, and the rest by the names 
of subscribers, who had increased from 
19 to 74 in less than two years. 


After one hundred years 


On the evening of Friday, Novem- 
ber 28, 1879, the centenary of the li- 
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the printed catalogs of the library ex- 
ceed 1,200 royal 8vo pages. 


The character of the library 


The library contains upwards of 
60,000 volumes, selected from the lit- 
erature of most countries, and includ- 
ing a large proportion of old and valu- 
able works not supplied by ordinary 
circulating libraries, such as county 
histories, the transactions of the Royal, 
the Linnean, and other societies; illus- 
trated scarce and rare works. All the 
best and newest books of the day are 

romptly added to the library, and a 
arge number of magazines and reviews. 
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Free access to the shelves 


One of the most interesting features 
of the library is that members have free 
access to the shelves, may wander from 
room to room, and take down any of 
the books, either for reference in the 
library or for reading at home. There 
are four reading rooms. 

There are separate waiting rooms for 
ladies, lavatories and every necessary 
accommodation, and to many the rooms 
of the library answer the purposes of a 
club. There are rooms in which stu- 
dents can study in quiet, and other por- 
tions of the library where conversation 
is permitted, and where a plentiful sup- 
ply of light literature may be obtained. 


The shareholders 


The representatives of the original 
founders and subscribers to the library 
are called proprietors or shareholders, 
and they enjoy special privileges. There 
are several shares, which have lapsed to 
the library, still to be had, at the nom- 
inal price of three guineas each. The 
actual value is, of course, far in excess 
of the price charged, but it is to the 
interest of the library that these shares 
should be allotted, on account of the 
annual subscription payable on each 
share. 

Subscribers 


The subscribers are divided into two 
classes, A and B, the only distinction 
being as to the number of volumes 
which may be had out at one time, and 
as to priority in the matter of books 
bespoken. Every proprietor and sub- 
scriber is entitled to an admission to 
the rooms of the library for himself 
and one lady; for other members of the 
family, tickets of admission (readers’ 
tickets) are issued at five shillings each, 
per annum. 


The management of the library 


is vested in the committee, who are 
elected by the proprietors from their 
bodyannually. The librarian is elected 
by the proprietors, and, with his staff 
of assistants, carries on the work of the 
library under the direction of the com- 
mittee. 
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A novel feature 

To meet the requirements of those 
members who wish to obtain an addi- 
tional supply of new books, arrange- 
ments have been made by which any 
subscriber paying an additional sub- 
scription of one guinea can be supplied 
within a week of receipt of order, with 
any new book in general demand not 
exceeding 36 shillings in value. These 
books may be retained as long as the 
subscriber pleases, and be exchanged 
as often as required. Only one work 
can be supplied at a time for this sub- 
scription, but a subscriber having a 
book in hand may bespeak another in 
advance, subject to the general rule ap- 
plying to books bespoken. 

To meet the increasing demand for 
foreign literature, a subscription has 
been opened with Rolandi’s foreign 
library in London, and members have 
now the privilege of access to upwards 
of 300,000 volumes of ancient and mod- 
ern French, German, Italian and Span- 
ish literature. Members have the lib- 
erty of choosing from the foreign 
catalogs whatever works they re- 
quire, and fresh supplies are obtained 
every week, or if necessary more fre- 
quently. No additional subscription is 
charged for the foreign books, but only 
one work can be supplied to each mem- 
ber at a time, and a foreign book will 
be considered as issued in place of a 
new book. 

Mason college, opened on October 1, 
1880, has a good library. The Law li- 
brary is in Wellington passage, Ben- 
nett’s Hill. 

The Birmingham Medical institute, 
Edmund street, founded in 1874, is the 
medical library of Birmingham. 

The Friends’ library is in Dr Johnson 
passage, Bull street. 

The Corporation museum and art 
gallery was opened November 28, 1885. 
It adjoins the Council house. 

The Birmingham and Midland insti- 
tute adjoins the Central free library. 

The Victoria Assize courts, in Cor- 
poration street, were opened July 21, 
1891. 

The Birmingham Municipal Techni- 
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cal school, in Suffolk street, was opened 
December 13, 1895. 

The Municipal school of art, in Mar- 
garet street, was opened September 14, 
1885. 

The ratable value of the property in 
Birmingham at the close of 1896 was 
42,217,392. There are 261 miles of 
streets and 266 miles of sewers. 

The first lord mayor was Councilor 
James Smith, and he was reélected lord 
mayor last November. 
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and never have relics been more zeal- 
ously sought and treasured. 

It is not our intent here to attempt 
to think anything new of Shakespeare, 
much less to write it, but rather let us 
suggest a few of the most worth 
haunts for the stranger or hurried vis- 
itor to Stratford on Avon. 

From the railway station, passing 
along Greenhill street, we come to the 
Rother market, an open space contain- 
ing picturesque houses, the old Thatch 

















The Memorial Library and Theater.—From Shakespeare’s Town and Times. 


Stratford on Avon 


What more can be said of Stratford 
than that it is Shakespeare's town? 

“Tam sure, sir,” a worthy inhabitant 
once remarked whilst showing an arti- 
cleof Shakespearean interest, ‘Iamsure, 
sir, we ought to be very much obliged 
to Mr Shakespeare for being born here, 
for I don’t know what we should ha’ 
done without him.” And no town in 
the history of Christendom ever turned 
its saint to better account. Nowhere 


tavern, and the memorial fountain, the 
gift of George Washington Childs of 
Philadelphia. 

Proceeding along Mere street into 
Henley street and turning sharp to the 
left, the view of Shakespeare’s birth 
house is obtained, where the very room 
in which the immortal poet was born 
will be gladly shown to the visitor. 

The memorial library and theater 
are of course next in importance. Sit- 
uated in a most delightful position, 
these much-criticised buildings are 














Salisbury 


of great interest. A walk through the 
parish churchyard gives a most im- 
pressive view of them. 

Pictures of the river and quaint 
bridge abound at every point of aspect. 
Indeed when once in the neigborhood, 
the visitor will be loath to leave the 
scene even to inspect the enticing curi- 
osities and antiquities which the town 
buildings offer. 

At the corner of the High street is 
Judith Shakespeare’s house, used before 
her time as the town cage or prison, 
and now in the occupancy of Mr Ed- 
ward Fox, who is willing to show the 
old town dungeon and the wine cellar 
of Judith Shakespeare’s husband, with- 
out any fee, to people who are inter- 
ested. A little further along this street 
on the right is the Harvard house, built 
while Shakespeare was residing at 
Stratford, by the maternal grandfather 
of John Harvard, who founded Har- 
vard university at Cambridge, Mass. 
Almost opposite is the town hall, the 
under part of which was once open and 


used as a market as well as the place 
of the town stocks; this stands at the 
corner of Church street, along which on 
the left are several houses dating back 
to Shakespeare’s time, which were oc- 
cupied by his neighbors, including 


the witnesses of his will. At the end 
of all is the site of Shakespeare’s 
house, New Place, which is now laid 
out as a public garden, and on the op- 
posite corner of the street is the Falcon 
tavern—a public house of some im- 
portance in Shakespeare’s time. On the 
other corner of this street, at the com- 
mencement of Church street, stands the 
chapel of the guild of the Holy Cross, 
with the guildhall in which Shakes- 
peare saw his first plays performed, and 
the grammar school above it, in which 
he learned “small Latin and less 
Greek.” 

Much more might be said if space 
permitted, and no excuse for closing 
this brief article at such a point could 
be available were we not able to refer 
our readers to a recent work on Strat- 
ford and its hero, entitled Shakespeare’s 
Town and Times, from which, by the 
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kindness of its publishers, Messrs. 
Dawbarn & Ward, we have been per- 
mitted to reproduce our illustration of 
the Memorial library and theater. 

This volume, besides being a triumph 
of typographical art, is, to quote from 
its introduction, A true and plain tale 
of Shakespeare’s life and the scenes 
that Shakespeare saw. 

Stratford would have been a town of 
considerable interest even if Shakes- 
peare had not lived there, for in the 
days before the poet’s time many of 
Stratford’s sons took promineat posi- 
tions in the government of their coun- 
try; and the guild of the Holy Cross 
was sufficiently wealthy and influential 
to attract even royal members who paid 
their fines or entrance fees as straight- 
forwardly as the commonest members 
and on a royal scale. 


Salisbury 

A pleasant combination of the an- 
cient and modern, the historic city of 
Salisbury has many claims upon the 
traveler and antiquarian. 

The visitor cannot do better than 
begin his sight-seeing by a visit to Old 
Sarum. This ancient mound may be 
described as the starting point of Salis- 
bury’s history. There is no reason for 
doubting that it was a stronghold of 
those very early inhabitants of Britain, 
the Celts, and later on, the Romans 
made it an important military station; 
no less than six Roman roads having 
converged at this spot. 

Taken by the Saxons in the year 552, 
it was later on endowed with a religious 
foundation. Here in 1086, a great 
gathering took place to prepare the 
famous Doomsday book, and in 1075 
Herman, the first bishop of Sarum, 
laid the foundation of a cathedral. 
Old Sarum was practically abandoned 
in 1220 for a new site about a mile and 
a half distant, upon which has been 
built the present town of Salisbury, or 
New Sarum. Old Sarum, although ab- 
solutely destitute of inhabitants for so 
long a period, returned two members to 
the British parliament until 1832, and 
suddenly sprang into fame again, as a 
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notorious example of rotten or pocket 
boroughs, leading to the passing of the 
reform bill. 

The crowning glory of Salisbury is 
the cathedral, one of the finest exam- 
a of early English architecture. 

he foundation stones were laid by 
Bishop Richard Poore, in 1220, and the 
edifice was completed in 1266, the ex- 
pense of building representing the sum 
of nearly £500,000 of our present-day 
money. 

The cathedral, which is built in the 
form of a double cross, is 473 feet long 
from east to west, and its width from 
north to south is 229 feet 7 inches. 
The spire is 404 feet high. It is full of 
beauty and interest, containing monu- 
ments of kings, bishops, knights, etc., 
a splendid organ, beautiful reredos, and 
many historical and architectural treas- 
ures. 

The close surrounding the cathedral 
is one of the most picturesque and 
beautiful in England, and is well worth 
a visit. The old close gates give the 
place a charming, old-world appear- 
ance, 

The bishop’s palace is near at hand, 
and is a battlemented structure, with a 
fine hall. 

Salisbury is rich in ecclesiastical 
buildings. St. Thomas’ church, built as 
a chapel of ease to the cathedral in 
1240, contains a magnificent stained 
glass window, and many curious monu- 
ments. St. Edmund’s church, St. Ed- 
mund’s college, and St. Martin’s church 
are also worth visiting, as monuments 
of antiquity. 

In passing through the streets of 
Salisbury, the market square, council 
chamber, and poultry cross — this last 
an imposing structure — together with 
many interesting shops, inns, and 
dwelling houses of unknown antiquity 
and quaint history and appearance, at- 
tract the wanderer. 

The modern buildings of Salisbury, 
too, are worthy of its ancient prestige. 
The museums contain most valuable 
collections, and the free public library, 
with a lending department of 3,000 
books, reference library, and pleasant 
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reading rooms, will be found a boon to 
the visitor in search of a quiet hour. 

Round about Salisbury are many 
notable places of interest, George Her- 
bert’s church, Wilton house, and Wil- 
ton church, Clarendon park. 

Stonehenge 

This remarkable and mysterious 
monument is situated about g miles 
from Salisbury. The purpose for which 
it was built is not really known, but the 
popular belief is that it was a Druidical 
temple. Stonehenge is said to have 
originally consisted of two circles and 
two ovals. The circumference of the 
outer circle is 300 feet, and when in a 
complete state was composed of mass- 
ive upright stones, upon the top of 
which other stones rested horizontally, 
these latter touching each other. Of 
the original 30 uprights, 17 are still 
standing, and of the 30 imposts only 
6 remain. The stones of the outer 
circle and the trilithons of the greater 
oval are Sarsen stones, the smaller 
circle and interior oval being of granite, 
ironstone, and primitive rock. The 
huge monolith lying at a little distance 
from the temple is known as Friar’s 
Heel, and over it the sun may be seen 
to rise on the 21st of June, if the sky 
be clear. 


Cardiff 
John Ballinger 
(Chief librarian of Cardiff) 

Cardiff, the chief town of the county 
of Glamorgan, and the principal town 
in the principality of Wales, is chiefly 
known as the greatest coal-exporting 
center of the world. It, however, has 
other claims to greatness, besides the 
modern development as a shipping 
port. 

' Cardiff was probably an important 
place when the Silures were the domi- 
nant race in Britain, before the coming 
of the Romans. During the Roman 
occupation it was a first-class military 
station for the defense of the Via Julia 
Maritima, or the Julian road by the sea, 
where it crossed the river Taff, upon 
which Cardiff stands. Recent excava- 
tions made by the Marquis of Bute 

















have disclosed a portion of the Roman 
wall, which is now being reverently re- 
stored. After the departure of the Ro- 
mans, Cardiff was the residence and 
seat of government of the Welsh princes 
who held sway over Morganwg, one of 
the petty kingdoms into which Wales 
was divided before the Norman con- 
quest. : 

Robert Fitzhamon, a powerful Nor- 
man, conquered Glamorgan in the 11th 
century, and in dividing the territory 
between his followers he retained the 
fairest portions for himself, including 
the castle of Cardiff and the lands sur- 
rounding it. Robert Fitzhamon be- 
came what is known as lord marcher; 
that is, while holding the lordship as a 
fief of the crown, he was supreme over 
all the other owners of manors within 
the lordship, who were bound to render 
certain services to the chief lord in re- 
turn for their holdings. 

Cardiff was the capital of the lord- 
ship of Glamorgan, and the chief resi- 
dence and center of authority of its 
lord, who was little short of a crowned 
king. The king’s writ did not run in 
his territory; he had his sheriff, his 
chancery, his great seal, his courts civil 
and criminal, rights of admiralty and of 
wreck, of life and death, an ambula- 
tory council, or parliament, jura regalia, 
fines, oblations, escheats, wardships, 
marriages, and other feudal incidents. 
No wonder the marcher lordships were 
much sought after. The holders were 
great personages, and occasionally 
went to the length of defying and 
coercing the sovereign. 

It-was under the lordship of Robert 
‘Consul, earl of Gloucester, natural son 
of Henry I, who married the daughter 
of Robert Fitzhamon, that Cardiff rose 
to its highest pitch of splendor and im- 
portance in medizval times. Accord- 
ing to a writer in the Dictionary of 
national biography, “‘ Robert appears to 
have been a happy compound of war- 
rior, statesman, and scholar. His love 
of letters made him the chosen patron of 
William of Malmesbury, who dedicated 
his Gesta Regum Anglorum and Histo- 
ria Novella to him in terms of affection- 
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ate admiration. The Historia Novella, 
indeed, was written at Robert’s own 
special desire.” He gathered round him 
a brilliant band of men of letters, and 
to him were dedicated the Brut y 
Tywysogion, written by Caradoc of 
Llancarvan, and the Historia Britonum, 
the chief work of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. The publication of the Histo- 
ria Britonum marks an epoch in the 
literary history of Europe, and exer- 
cised a powerful influence in the unifi- 
cation of the people of England. : The 
race animosities of Breton, Teuton; and 
Frenchman would probably have en- 
dured much longer than they did, but 
for the .egend of an origin common to 
them all and to the Roman conquerors 
of Britain whose descendants were not 
yet extinct in the towns.” 

In the time of the Norman lords 
Cardiff was a place of considerable 
strength, being surrounded by a high 
wall and protected on three sides by a 
deep moat, the river Taff serving as a 
moat on the west side. There were four 


‘gates leading into the town, and the 


whole of the population practically re- 
sided within the walls. Although it is 
described in 1608 as a populoustown, the 
probability is that it did not contain 
more than about 1,000 inhabitants. 
During the civil war the town was 
held alternately by the royalists and 
the Cromwellians, and one of the deci- 
sive battles of the second civil war was 
fought three miles away, at St. Fagans. 
Cardiff has always been a consider- 
able port and its name frequently oc- 
curs in records relating to the history 
of England, and the references are not 
always of such a character as to reflect 
credit upon it. For instance, in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, Cardiff was 
notorious as a harbor for pirates, who 
were encouraged in their depredations 
on the commerce of Bristol and other 
wealthy ports. The pirates landed 
their spoils at Cardiff, and it is on rec- 
ord that they could always obtain pro- 
visions from the inhabitants, and that 
they were thereby enabled to elude the 
vigilance of the vessels sent to capture 
Another incident of about the 
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same period was the subject of con- 
siderable inquiry at the time, one Mat- 
thew of Radyr being charged with the 
clandestine manufacture of cannon 
which were exported from Cardiff to 
Spain to be used against England. 

A more honorable record, however, 
is that connected with Sir Thomas But- 
ton, one of the noted Arctic explorers 
of the reign of James I, who was a citi- 
zen of Cardiff and intimately connected 
with its affairs. 

After the civil war the history of Car- 
diff is practically a blank down to the 
beginning of the present century, when 
(1801) the population is given as 1018. 
At the present time it is estimated at 
170,063. The cause of this rapid growth 
is the discovery and development of 
the wonderful mineral resources of 
Glamorganshire, which through the 
foresight of the second Marquis of 
Bute find their chief outlet through the 
port of Cardiff. Lordy Bute was the 
owner of much of the valuable mineral 
property lying to the north of Cardiff, 
and he conceived,the idea of providing 
facilities in the shape of docks for the 
export of the minerals. His projects 
were not at first very successful, but he 
never lost faith, and the extensive 
docks of today, with their annual ship- 
ments amounting: to over 16,000,000 
tons, are a monument to his foresight, 
though he did not live to see the reali- 
zation of his dreams. His son, the 
present Marquis of Bute, has not only 
witnessed the fruition of his father’s 
schemes for the development of the 
town and district, but he has by that 
development become one of the wealthi- 
est of England’s noblemen. His lord- 
ship’s castle at Cardiff, which during the 
last quarter of a century has been exten- 
sively restored, rebuilt, and enlarged, is 
now one of the most famous historic 
houses of the United Kingdom, and is 
probably the finest specimen of the art 
of the architect, builder, and decorator 
which has been produced within the last 
half century. The library of the castle, 
of which we give an illustration, is a 
splendid apartment, richly decorated, 
and contains a fine collection of books, 
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which, however, is only a small part of 
the Marquis of Bute’s library, the bulk 
of which is stored in other mansions 
belonging to his lordship in London 
and Scotland. 

Cardiff, however, is not wholly given 
up to the export of coal. Education 
and kindred subjects have a congenial 
home in the Welsh capital, and its 
splendid ‘system of elementary, high- 
grade, intermediate, and _ technical 
schools is-supplemented by the Uni- 
versity college of South Wales and. 
Monmouthshire, one of the constituent. 
colleges of the University of Wales. 

The Public libraries acts were adopt-. 
ed by the rate payers of Cardiff in the 
year 1862, this being the first and for 
many years the only instance of the: 
acts being put into force in Wales. At 
first the library suffered through an at- 
tempt to do more than was possible: 
with the produce of the rate—namely,. 
to, support a library, museum, art gal-. 
lery, and technical schools out of one: 
fund. This, however, has now been 
remedied, and the public library enjoys. 
the full produce of the I penny rate, about. 
44,000 per annum, and is provided with. 
handsome and commodious. buildings, 
the total cost. of which, including the: 
site, was about £45,000. A large exten-- 
sion of the building was opened by H. 
R. H.the Prince of Wales, in June, 1896.. 

The library at present contains about 
65,00cv. including a special section de- 
voted to the history and literature of 
Wales, which contains over 7,000v. of 
printed books, nearly 2,0co mss., and 
some thousands of prints, drawings, andi 
photographs. 

It is impossible in such a short sketch: 
as this to go into detail with regard 
to library matters, but we venture: 
to express the hope that the Ameri- 
can librarians will include Cardiff in 
their tour of Great Britain, when we 
shall have much pleasure in explaining 
our library methods and showing some- 
of the valuable mss. and other things 
which we possess; and we also venture- 
to promise such a cordial reception as 
will do no discredit to Cardiff's reputa- 
tion for hospitality. 
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Bristol and its Public Libraries 
E. R. Norris Mathews, F. R. H. S. 


(City librarian, Bristol, member of the Council ot 
library association, etc.) 


Bristol enjoys the peculiar distinction 
of being both a city and a county in 
itself. While it is situated partly in 
Somersetshire and partly in Gloucester- 
Shire, it is independent of both counties, 
having been constituted a county by 
royal charter, in the year 1373. Of the 
history of Bristol prior to the Norman 
conquest, the historian can do little 
more than point to the evidence of 
Roman occupation in the earthwork 
fortifications on the heights around the 
city. Coins of several Roman emper- 
ors and other antiquities have been 
found from time to time, while the 
numerous Bristol coins extant, of Dan- 
ish mintage, are alone sufficient to in- 
dicate here a center of population in 
the time of the Danes. Ruding, in his 
Annals of the Coinage, states “That 
there are four or five varieties of a 
pennv of Canute. Harold I and Hardi- 
canute, sons of Canute, had mints in 
Bristol, as had Edward the Confessor 
and Harold II.” 

Bristol reached the height of her 
prosperity during the fifteenth century, 
and it was at this period that many of 
her grand old churches were erected. 


The cathedral, 


which formerly was the abbey of St. 
Augustine, Black canons, was founded 
in 1142 by Robert Fitzhardinge, of 
Bristol, who was the progenitor of the 
noble family of Berkeley. According 
to tradition it occupies the actual spot 
“Where the oak stood under whose 


boughs St. Augustine met the early Brit- ' 


ish Christiansinsolemn council.” At the 
eriod of erection of the abbey, Prince 
enry, afterwards King Henry II, was 
receiving his education in Bristol. The 
inscription over the great gateway de- 


notes the interest the prince manifested 


in the work as it was proceeding: Rex 
Henricus secundus et Dominus Robertus 


filtus Hardinge filii Regis Dactae hujus 


monasterit primi fundatores extiterunt. 


‘The general work of restoration may 
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be said to have been commenced within 
the past forty years,—the nave and 
western towers, the restoration of the 
fifteenth-century gate house, and the 
Norman archway of the abbey. That 
also of the north transept, together 
with the central tower and Elder Lady 
chapel, have all been completed within 
the present decade. 


The Mayor’s chapel 


or the church of St. Mark, in College 
green, is one of the most interesting of 
the old churches, and is certainly a 
handsome specimen of medizval archi- 
tecture. It contains some beautiful ex- 
amples of stained-glass windows. 


St. Mary Redcliff 


was pronounced by Queen Elizabeth 
during her progress through Bristol, in 
1573, to be the “ Fairest, the goodliest, 
and the most famous church in Eng- 
land.” Itis indeed a glorious marvel of 
church architecture. In symmetry, rich 
decoration, and completeness it may be 
said to outrival the cathedral. In the 
muniment room in the tower yet re- 
main the chests in which the ill-fated 
poet Chatterton, “the marvelous boy,” 
asserted that he discovered the manu- 
scripts of the Rowley poems. His 
monument stands in the churchyard 
dressed in the school costume of Col- 
ston’s hospital. ; 


St. Augustine-the-Less, 


near the cathedral, was originally built 
by the canons of the adjacent monas- 
tery, and was intended as a chapel for 
the neighboring inhabitants. The build- 
ing dates from 1480. 


. St. Stephens 


was erected between 1450 and 1490. 
The tower was the gift of -John Ship- 
ward, mayor of Bristol in 1455. It is 
generally admitted to be one of the 
finest parish church towers in England. 


All Saints with All Hallows 


Here is buried Bristol’s great philan- 
thropist, Edward Colston, who died in 
1721. The church is mentioned early 
in the thirteenth century, at which time 














it was assigned to the guild of Calendars, 
a religious fraternity, to whom were 
committed the custody of the archives 
of the city. 


St. John the Baptist 


The present church was founded in 
1388 by Walter Frampton, thrice mayor 
of Bristol. The tower stands upon the 
archway which contained the gateway 
of the old city. The remaining old 
city churches of interest are St. James, 
St. Mary-le-port, St. Peter, St. Nicho- 
las, St. Thomas, St. Michael, SS. Philip 
and Jacob, and Temple church. The 
latter is especially remarkable on ac- 
count of its leaning tower. This 
church contains also a chantry, known 
as the Weaver’s chapel, which was 
granted to the guild by Edward I, in 
1299. 

At the corner of Corn street and 
High street stands the Council house. 
On the site of Lloyd’s bank adjoining, 
formerly stood the famous old Bush 
tavern, memorialized by Dickens in his 
Pickwick Papers. Exactly opposite is 
the Corn exchange, which in former 
days served as a rialto for merchants to 
transact their business. In the by-gone 
centuries, doubtless the Cabots, John 
and his son Sebastian, the Canynges, 
Thorne, Sturmey, and - other famous 
navigators and merchants may often 
have been seen there, transacting their 
business. The curious old parquetted 
house at the corner of High street, 
close by, is said to have been brought 
in pieces from Amsterdam and here set 
up, and bears the date 1676. Atno.9 
Wine street, nearly opposite, was born 
the poet Southey, and close by, at the 
corner of High street and Corn street, 
stood the shop of Joseph Cottle the 
bookseller, who gave a helping hand to 
young Coleridge and Southey, and _ be- 
came the first publisher of their poems. 


Bristol public libraries 


The public libraries of Bristol claim 
antiquity. The library established by 
the guild of Calendars, which was in 
existence early in the fifteenth century, 
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has already been briefly referred to. 
Nearly two centuries later, however — 
viz, in 1615—and exactly forty years 
before the foundation of the Chetham 
library at Manchester, the first free 
library after the Reformation was 
opened to the public. In that year the 
following entry appears in the city 
records: ‘This year was erected and 
builded the library in the marsh. Dr. 
Toby Mathews and Robert Redwood 
‘was’ the founders thereof, and Richard 
Williams, vicar of St. Leonard’s, was the 
first maker or keeper thereof.” In re- 
gard to the history of the founders, 
the first named, Tobias Mathews, Arch- 
bishop of York, was the son of a Bris- 
tol tradesman, and was born in Bristol 
in 1546. He gavea considerable por- 
tion of his own library “for the benefit 
of his native city, by the dissemination 
of knowledge, and for the purpose of 
founding a library of sound divinity 
and other learning, for the use of the 
aldermen and shopkeepers.” Of Robert 
Redwood, who “gave his lodge to be 
converted into a suitable building for 
the purpose,” there is little known be- 
yond the fact that he was a generous 
benefactor to the city. In 1740 the 
present building (without the wing) was 
erected by the city council, in place 
of the old structure, the Rev. Samuel 
Jackson, vicar of St. Leonard’s, being 
the fifth holding office of city librarian. 
With the advent in 1856 of Mr George 
Pryce, who was the fourteenth in suc- 
cession to be appointed librarian, the 
city library underwent some consider- 
able reorganization, and it may be said 
to have entered upon a renewed exist- 
ence. With a limited income, derived 
solely from an annual grant of the cor- 
poration, Mr Pryce continued, by his 
careful administration, to add consider- 
ably to the library. He gave zealous 
attention, particularly, to books and 
pamphlets relating to the history of 
the city, and within a few years he ac- 
quired upwards of 1,500 volumes and 
pamphlets as the nucleus of a most 
valuable local collection. The quaint 
book-plate and autograph of the donor 
in many of the volumes denote the 
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fact that this worthy librarian, with a 
devotion to his surroundings that can 
never be overestimated, collected and 
purchased himself the greater portion 
which he presented to the city. Al- 
though Mr Pryce did not live to see 
the Public libraries’ act adopted, he may 
truly be said to be one of the early 
ioneers of the movement in Bristol. 
pon his death, in 1868, the late 
Mr J. F. Nicholls was appointed city 
librarian, who, six years later, had 
the satisfaction of seeing the acts 
adopted and carried through ‘the 
town council without opposition. In 
1876 the council resolved upon the 
“ee! i of the building hitherto 
nown as St. Philip’s literary institu- 
tion, and the year following, this was 
opened as a branch library (a new build- 
ing of handsome proportions, com- 
mensurate with the needs of this large 
district, was opened in November last). 
Following the opening of the St. Philip’s 
library, the old city library in King 
street, previously referred to, was re- 
opened to the citizens as the central 
ublic free library, with reference and 
ending departments and’ newsroom, 
and contained 25,000 volumes. From 
the time of its reopening it has been 
manifest that the old building was to- 
tally inadequate for the altered condi- 
tions of today. The daily attendance has 
now to be reckoned by many hundreds. 
The libraries committee has long recog- 
nized the need of a new central library, 
and it is hoped that in the near future 
a building more in accord with the 
present requirements of the city will be 
provided. 

Including the library of the Bristol mu- 
seum which contains a large, valuable 
collection, the public libraries of Bris- 
tol possess close upon 150,000 volumes. 
That they reach all classes with their 
elevating and gladdening influences is 
shown from the fact that over 2,000 
volumes are being issued to/ readers 
and students daily, while it is estimated 
that the magazine and newsrooms are 
visited by nearly 10,000 persons daily. 
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Oxford 


Oxford is doubtless revered by all 
English-speaking people as one of the 
finest university centers of which west- 
ern civilization can boast, but it will be 
at least as much associated in the minds 
of librarians as the home of the far- 
famed Bodleian library, second only to 
the vast collection at the British mu- 
seum. But if Oxford has a wealth of 
books and a wealth of learning, what 
shall be said of its architectural beau- 
ties? 

One writer claims for them that they 
certainly exceed those of any other 
city in the British Isles. Apart from 
this, however, the city has a charm 
which is all its own—that same charm 
which influenced Matthew Arnold when 
he wrote, “ Beautiful city, so venerable, 
so lovely, so unravaged by the fierce 
intellectual life of our century, so se- 
rene!” Oxford is indeed the student’s 
haven and the poet’s dream. Amid 
its palatial collegiate buildings, its 
towers and spires, its gardens, groves 
and avenues of trees, its halls, libraries, 
and museums, there is so much for the 
tourist, to see that he may find it difficult 
to carry out any preconceived scheme 
of inspection, however carefully it may 
have been drawn. Christ church, Wol- 
sey’s noble foundation, with its grand 
architectural features and _ historical 
associations, provides, with the adjoin- 
ing cathedral, a center of interest from 
which it might be well to start; and. 
whatever else the tourist omits he must 
not neglect to see Magdalen college, 
which charms every visitor. Wolsey 
entered this college in 1485, taking the 
degree of B. A. at fifteen. The library 
is a modern restoration. New college, 
one need scarcely be reminded, is more 
than 500 years old. It largely consists 
of the original buildings, and was occu- 
pied by both parties during the Great 
rebellion. Another college which re- 
tains to this day all its original fea- 
tures, is Merton. The library, dating 
from 1380, is one of the earliest known 
in this country. Elsewhere interest- 
ing libraries abound. That of Corpus 
Christi has a very valuable collection 
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of mss. and a grand series of the 
classics of the Aldine press. In the 
vast library at All Souls there are 70,- 
000 books, the collection ranking sec- 
ond only to the Bodleian, and contain- 
ing fine collections on law and history. 

The Queen’s college library, with its 
well-known collection of historical 
works, has as many as 95,000v., but is 
quite an infant compared with the giant 
Bodleian, which receives a copy of 
every book entered at Stationer’s hall, 
and has now within its keeping some- 
thing like 450,000v. Then there is the 
Radcliffe library with its noble domed 
hall, one of the most striking buildings 
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they specially wish to see, and arrange 
from their Murray’s guides how best to 
spend their time in this most interesting 
of all English cities. 


The Libraries of Cambridge 
O. F. Pink 
(Sub-librarian of Free public library) 


To the librarian Cambridge offers 
much of particular interest, for here he 
will find literary gems of the finest de- 
scription, such as the Beza ms. in 
Greek and Latin, containing the Gos- 
pels,the Catholic Epistles,and the Acts 
of the Apostles (6th century), which was 
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Magdalen Tower and Bridge. 


in Oxford. The celebrated Sheldonian 
theater built by Wren, the art gems of 
‘ the university galleries, and the Ash- 
molean museum (one of the finest arche- 
ological museums in the country) are 
among the many other points of inter- 
est. The castle keep dates from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror and.is still entire. 
We cannot attempt to describe Oxford 
in the space at our command, however, 
and under the circumstances of this 
publication, nor, indeed, is there any 
necessity to do so. Attention is called 
hereby to the fact that a visit from 
Saturday to Monday is under arrange- 
ment, so that visitors will consider what 


found in the monastery of St. Irenzus, 
at Lyons. Sanskrit mss. and many 
early English printed books (especially 
Caxton’s) are to be found in the uni- 
versity library amongst its 500,000v. 
and many mss. The European fame 
of the Trinity college library, with its 
Shakespearean collection and famous 
mss. of Milton (Comus, Lycidas, sev- 
eral draughts and plans of Paradise 
Lost, and some minor poems), with the 
extensive collection of the letters of 
Sir Isaac Newton, would be, perhaps, 
sufficient for the most exacting libra- 
rian, but in St. John’s college library 
will be found a rich and diversified col- 
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lection, for here the early printed Eng- 
lish books form a remarkable series, 
believed to be unique. The early bibles 
and works connected with the reforma- 
tion are especially conspicuous. The 
mss. are numerous and valuable. 

At Corpus Christi college library will 
be found certainly one of the most val- 
uable collections of mss. in the king- 
dom, and to Archbishop Parker is due 
the praise for such a collection. 

At Magdalen college is the famous 
Pepsian collection, and other literary 
gems are to be found in the minor col- 
lege libraries. 

Trinity hall possesses in its library 
the desks to which books used to be 
chained, and upon some of the books 
themselves may still be found the re- 
mains of the fastenings. 

With all these different colleges pos- 
sessing a library, and the University li- 
brary—which, by the bye, is called the 
Public library—opening its doors to 
most students from afar, Cambridge 
may claim to be the source of much 
knowledge which is imparted to the 
world, other than that obtained by the 
students from a university curriculum; 
and whilst these libraries are doing in 
their way the work for which they are 
fitted, the Free public library is in no 
less degree doing the work which the 
Public libraries act intended it should. 
Starting in 1855, being the “Seventh 
town to adopt the act,” as the librarian 
has written, “in a disused Quakers’ 
meetinghouse, in an out-of-the-way 
lane, up a low, dark passage,” it has de- 
veloped to what may be termed the 
people’s literary home, where the stu- 
dent and the mechanic are to be found 
in search of knowledge. 

In 1858, in a population of 27,815 the 
issue of books was 19,796, which, with 
a population of 38,000 in 1897, has been 
increased to an issue of 102,000, which 
compares most favorably with any 
town with or about the same popula- 
tion. 

In the reading room, for many years, 
has been adopted the now much dis- 
cussed “open access.” Here will be 
found many valuable works of reference 


over which there is no direct control, 
and the results more than justify the 
course. adopted whereby the public 
have direct access to their own library. 
Included in the reference library is 
a Shakespearean collection of about 
1000v. and a dramatic library, the gift 
of a departed townsman. 

The life of a librarian in Cambridge 
is not without its humorous side. To 
members of the university must be 
credited the desire to obtain Shakes- 
oe She Stoops to Conquer, and 

ilkie Collins’ East Lynne, which 
were both demanded at our Free li- 
brary; but to a representative of the 
masses was it left to write and ask 
that King Solomon’s Wives might be 
“‘ Layed aside to be called for.” 





Lincoln 


Henry Bond 
(Chief librarian Lincoln public library) 


Lincoln, the Leincoit of the Britons, 
the Lindum Colonia of the Romans, and 
the chief borough of the great Danish 
Pentapolis, can thus lay claim to being 
a city of the greatest antiquity; its 
origin, indeed, is lost in primeval ob- 
scurity, but it had long existed as a 

lace having a name, when Julius Cesar 
anded in Britain, and has, in the words 
of Freeman, “kept up its continuous 
being through Roman, English, Danish 
and Norman conquests.” The same 
historian also tells us that Roman Lin- 
coln exhibits larger traces of itself than 
most of the Roman towns in Britain. 
These traces are now chiefly to be found 
in the Newport arch, built 45 A. D., and 
therefore the oldest gateway in Eng- 
land, in huge fragments of its walls, in 
columns of its basilica, and in mosiac 
pavements, further columns and pave- 
ments having been unearthed even this 
year. Lincoln is also full of later an- 
tiquities, but only those which are most 
important, and at the same time easily 
accessible, need be mentioned here. 
First. among these, in chronological 
order, comes the castle, built by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, in 1068, much of 
the walls of which still remain; within 














A Short History of Leeds 


Any interest which attaches to the 
borough of Leeds depends almost en- 
tirely on its being a center of manu- 
facturing industry. 

In all the qualities which constitute 

historical attractiveness, Leeds is not- 
ably deficient. 
( It has not, like York, the prestige 
which attaches to the capital of an 
ancient kingdom; nor is it dignified, 
like Durham, by the presence of a glo- 
rious cathedral. 

There are here no such examples of 
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which have made the growth of such 
a place as Leeds a possibility. Whether 
Leeds was ever the site of a perma- 
nent Roman settlement is uncertain. 
There was a Roman station at Ilkley, 
Roman remains have ‘been found at 
Adel and Roundhay, and in the time of 
the antiquary Thoresby, who lived in 
Leeds from 1658 to 1725, there were re- 
mains of a very large camp (probably 
Roman) on the eastern side of the 
Sheepscar Beck, but there is no satis- 
factory evidence to prove that the town 
of Leeds owes anything to the Romans. 





Leeds. 


Norman fortification as Newcastle pos- 
‘sesses, nor such relics of Roman civil- 
ization as form the chief attraction of 
Bath. 

It has neither castle, monastery, nor 
port. No parliament ever sat within 
its borders, no great assembly of me- 
dizval ecclesiastics ever gathered to its 
church, no mighty hosts ever chose 
Leeds as the battle ground on which 
to decide the destinies of a nation. 

On the contrary, its life has always 
been in the strictest sense provincial; 
and yet only an imperfect view of the 
development of England can be gained 
without taking account of the changes 


The town has passed through many 
interesting stages of government, from 
the time of Edward the Confessor, 
when it was said to have been divided 
into 7 manors held by 7 thegns. From 
1379 can be traced the development of 
the cloth-making industry of Leeds. 

The reign of Richard II may be said 
to have been the turning point in the 
history of its chief industry; for then 
Leeds took its full share in the revolu- 
tion by which England set out upona 
career which made her the great cloth- 
making country of the world. 

In such a change the West Riding 
was well fitted to share. The abun- 
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dance of spring water for dyeing and 
washing cloth, the prevalence of value- 
less land suitable for bleaching and 
drying grounds, the proximity to vast 
tracts of sheep pasturage, the freedom 
from the guild restrictions, which in the 
older towns were beginning to weigh 
heavily upon industry, created a condi- 
tion of affairs which was eminently 
suitable for the development of the 
trade. 

In 1645 the plague broke out, a fifth 
of the inhabitants perished, and grass 
grew in the streets. A year later Leeds 
was visited by Charles, then a prisoner 
in the hands of the Scots. 

Leeds has, however, never been a 
place of one industry; this one charac- 
teristic of the Leeds of old she still 
possesses: the diversity of trades she 
carried on during the reign of Charles 
the Second is equally remarkable at 
the present day. 

Here are a few examples of her en- 
terprise: The manufacture of woolens, 
ready-made clothing, paper, hydraulic, 
locomotive, and agricultural machinery, 
boots and shoes, the fire-clay industry, 
the flax trade, the linen trade, the 
leather trade, oil and soaps industries, 
the glass-bottle industry, brewing and 
malting, flour milling, etc. 

To give an exhaustive account of the 
interesting details of this wealthy town 
would be impossible in the space at our 
disposal. The center of a valuable min- 
ing country, she adds to her wealth by 
such products as limestone, lead, ba- 
rium, copper, zinc, etc. Coal getting is 
by farthe most important department 
of mining in the district, this latter 
being, of course, a point of great ad- 
vantage to the manufactures of Leeds. 

The public library, which is housed 
in the municipal buildings, has a record 
of over 20 years’ successful work, and 
so greatly have its resources been in 
demand, that branches have been 
opened in all parts of the town; indeed, 
Leeds heads the list in the matter of 
branch libraries, possessing, as she does, 
over 30. .It is only fair to state, how- 
ever, that this wholesale extension has 
not in all cases met with success. Apart 
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from the very valuable work done in 
the lending department of the central 
library, the town stands fourth in the 
country for the extent of its reference 
section, which is largely used by arti- 
sans and professional men. The intro- 
duction of traveling libraries has beena 
satisfactory development, and on the 
whole the free-library movement may 
be said to have reached a very high- 
water mark of success. 


York 
Arthur H. Furnish 
(Librarian of Free public library) 

The minster will of course be the 
chief attraction to most Americans, 
though the city walls, bars or ancient 
gateways, St. Mary’s abbey, the Philo- 
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York Minster. 





sophical society’s museum, Clifford’s 
tower, and the Guild hall will, along 
with other features, both ancient and 
modern, claim attention on a visit to a 
city whose origin is lost in antiquity, 
and whose foundations, the deeper we 
go, are found built on a still earlier 
York. Romans, Picts, and Scots, Sax- 
ons and Danes, have all ruled one of 
the’ most ancient cities of Britain, and 
no man with a. knowledge of history 
and some power of imagination can 
fail to enjoy a quiet hour of retrospect 
as he sits in the evening on the walls, 
and overlooks the site of so many stir- 
ring incidents of the days of long ago. 
Intelligent guides or handbooks are 
doubtless required by the stranger, but 
the charm of York can only be fully 
realized by such a time of contempla- 
tion, when the information obtained can 
be used to fill in the picture so that the 














Sheffield and Its 


the castle area now stands the assize 
courts, the county hall, and the inter- 
esting old county gaol. Lincoln’s 
greatest attraction, 





The Cathedral, 

whose position and external beauty is 
unequaled, was founded by Remigius, 
the first bishop of Lincoln, some few 
years before Lincoln was made, in 1088, 
the see of which it is still the head. 
The cathedral, as built by Remigius, 
was almost wholly destroyed by fire in 
1124, but the bishop of that year, Alex- 
ander de Blois, commenced then to re- 
build it on a larger scale, and this edi- 
- fice, which is now Lincoln’s pride and 
glory, was completed about 1324. The 
cathedral library contains about 6,000 
ancient books, and includes probably 
the most perfect copy of Magna Charta. 
Many of the buildings within and near 
the close of the cathedral are old and 
interesting; these include the ruins of 
the former Episcopal palace, the build- 
ing of which was begun in 1147. 

In the lower part of the city are the 
remains of the hall of St. Mary’s Guild, 
now popularly known as John of 
Gaunt’s stables, his palace of a later 
date, 1397, having stood opposite. 
Speaking of these as they stood a few 
years ago, Parker, in his Domestic 
Architecture, says: ‘ This remarkable 
structure is probably the most valuable 
and extensive range of buildings of the 
12th century, that we have remaining 
in England.” 

Jews at Lincoln were numerous— and 
that they were rich goes without saying 
—in thereign of Henry III, and the Jew’s 
house, at the foot of the Steep Hill 
which rises to the cathedral and castle, 
is an object of great interest and curios- 
ity. The front still shows a Norman 
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doorway and windows richly moulded. 

The first mayor was appointed for 
Lincoln in 1314. The city council still 
holds its meetings in the guild hall, 
which is a very fine timber-roofed 
chamber, containing interesting royal 
portraits and the old and valuable city 
regalia, built above the Stonebow, a 
Gothic structure, dating from 1388, and 
perhaps the noblest city gatehouse of 
the middle ages in England. A little 
lower down the High street, a Norman 
arch, known as the High bridge, spans 
the river. It is the only medizval 
bridge in our island which preserves 
the houses upon it. The obelisk here, 
which is merely ornamental, was erected 
in 1763. 

Though Lincoln cannot claim any 
greater antiquity than the middle of 
the present century as a manufacturing 
town, it is now one of the chief centers 
for making agricultural machines and 
implements, which together with its 
iron foundries and corn mills, are the 
chief industries. Its present popula- 
tion is about 50,000 and its libraries 
are the Stock library, the Mechanic’s 
institute library and the library of the 
Cooperative industrial society, with a 
combined stock of over 30,000 volumes. 
The Public libraries acts were adopted 
in 1892, the newsrooms opened in 
March, and the lending and reference 
departments in October, 1895. The 
stock is over 7,500 volumes, the num- 
ber of readers in the lending depart- 
ment over 3,000, borrowing an average 
of 290 volumes per day. In the refer- 
ence department there is an average 
daily issue of 19 volumes, the daily 
number of visitors to the newsroom 
being about 750. 


Sheffield and Its Public Libraries 

Wherever English commerce has 
penetrated, there the name of Sheffield 
has been published, for Sheffield cut- 
lery and Sheffield plate are both of 
world-wide renown. Sheffield armor- 
plate, big guns, and heavy projectiles 
are equally famous. This is a great in- 
dustrial community, with famous manu- 
factories amd metal works of every 
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description. The air at times is heavy 
with smoke, but the native does not 
unduly grumble, for the polluted at- 
mosphere is a certain sign of good 
trade and plenteous work. 

During the last twenty years a much- 
needed improvement scheme has been 
carried out, and the principal streets of 
Sheffield will now bear comparison with 
those of any other great provincial city 
in the United Kingdom. The magnifi- 
cent town hall is to be opened by her 
majesty the Queen on May 21, 1897, 
and Sheffield will be the only city be- 
sides London honored with a visit by 
the Queen during this year of national 
rejoicings onthe completion of the 60th 
year of her reign. 

In close proximity to the town hall 
is thé Central library, originally erected 
for the purposes of a mechanics’ insti- 
tute, and, like most adapted buildings, 
not altogether suitable for its present 
purpose. An attempt, however, is to 
be made this summer to remodel the 
arrangement of the interior, introduc- 
ing many recent improvements in the 
shape of up-to-date appliances and 
comforts. In the establishment of its 
library, Sheffield was one of the towns 
in the van of the free public library 
movement. Beaten atthe poll in 1851, 
in 1853 the libraty supporters were vic- 
torious. The population at that time 
was 135,307. The reference library was 
opened in February, 1856, and the lend- 
ing department in the following June, 
with a total stock of 7184v. in both de- 
partments. The population of the city is 
now (March, 1897) estimated at 350,000, 
and the Central library contains 50,5 36v. 

Although the Central library build- 
ing is not worthy of the city, the four 
branch libraries will bear comparison 
with those in other towns. They have 
commodious reading rooms for both 
sexes, and the lending libraries, con- 
taining §8,000v., are well equipped for 
their work. 


The library of the Ruskin museum 


is at Meersbrook hall in one of the nu- 
merous public parks provided by the en- 
terprising municipality of Sheffield. 
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The museum was founded by Prof 
Ruskin in connection with St. George’s 
guild, and is maintained by the corpo- 
ration in conjunction with the trustees 
of the guild. 

Another small library is provided at 
the museum and Mappin art gallery in 
Weston park, a fine suite of buildings, 
highly appreciated by residents and 
visitors alike. : 

We give a portrait of Alderman W. 
H. Brittain, J. P., F. R. G. S , the chair- 
man of the public libraries and museum 
committee, the Mappin art gallery com- 
mittee, and vice chairman of the Rus- 
kin museum committee. Mr Brittain is 
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Alderman W. H. Brittain, J. P.,“F. R. G. S. 


oné of. the leading citizens of Sheffield, 
and has filled all the leading public 
offices, including those of mayor and 
master cutler. He is a member of the 
council of the Library association. 

Samuel Smith, the city librarian, was 
trained in the Leeds public libraries, 
and prior to receiving his present ap- 
pointment was city librarian at Worces- 
ter for fourteen years. 

Mr Smith has contributed to the pro- 
ceedings of the Library association and 
is a member of the council. 














Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


men of past days again crowd the 
streets, build the minster, guard the 
walls, camp round the city, or march 
forth through the bars to fight the 
battles of their time. 

The minster dates from A. D. 627, 
though there were bishops in the city 
three or four centuries earlier. Fire 
and war and ignorance have been its 
enemies, and rebuilding has frequently 
been necessary, so that various periods 
are now represented in the structure. 
For Norman work the Crypt must be 
visited, where it will interest Freema- 
sons to know, the brethren anciently 
held their meetings. The outside of 
the cathedral is better than the inside, 
which suffered greatly in the fires of 
1829 and 1840; but the building as a 
whole is exceedingly fine, the price of 
every Yorkshireman and the admira- 
tion of every visitor. 

The date of the first walls cannot be 
fixed, though it is believed they existed 
prior to the Roman invasion. It is 
certain, however, that the Romans built 
walls round the city, then known as 
Eburacum. Probably the finest of the 
bars is that of Micklegate, built about 
1300, though Walmgate is perhaps the 
most interesting, because of the reten- 
tion of its barbican, rebuilt in 1648. To 
the castle, built by William the Con- 
queror in 1068, Clifford’s tower, yet 
standing, was built as a fort, or keep, 
by Robert de Clifford, and here oc- 
curred the massacre of the Jews in 
1190. 

Of libraries in York, that connected 
with the minster, with which the fa- 
mous name of Alcuin is associated, is of 
course by far the most important. It 
now contains a rich collection, numer- 
ous and valuable bequests having been 
received, the most recent being that of 
the magnificent Yorkshire library of 
the late Edward Hailstone. The York 
public library is still in its infancy. 
Opened in 1893 by H. R. H. the duke 
of York, it now possesses some 17,- 
ooov., the issue of which averages over 
600 daily, and its news and magazine 
rooms are largely attended. The Phil- 
osophical society’s museum contains an 
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admirable collection, and it also pos- 
sesses a library of 2,000v., chiefly upon 
natural history and antiquarian sub- 
jects. The Subscription library, in St. 
Leonard’s place, owns over 40,000v. of 
general literature, whilst the Railway in- 
stitute has a library of over 12,000. 
The Albert free library (the Friends), 
Sampson’s subscription library, and 
others of smaller size are to be found 
in the city, which has a population of 
nearly 70,coo, has excellent railway 
facilities, and invariably interests visit- 
ors, who should, if possible, make 
themselves acquainted with Chancel- 
lor Raine’s York, published in the His- 
toric towns series. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
The Metropolis of the North 
Basil Anderson, B. A. 
(Chief librarian) 


The city of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
contains, without its suburbs, 212,000 
inhabitants, and the ratable value is 
41,075,000. Its beginnings can be 
traced back to Hadrian’s time, and the 
castle, which gave the present name, to 
early Norman times. What with wars 
and the needs of modern building ex- 
tension, many of its oldest monuments 
have vanished. The castle, the Black 
gate, St. Andrew’s church, St. John’s 
church, St. Nicholas’ cathedral, are now 
the chief of its antiquities. The histo- 
ries and guide-books which summarize 
Newcastle’s resources are grouped in 
the public library. They tell of the 
various learned societies, of the mu- 
seums (the natural history, the anti- 
quarian), of the parks and town moor, 
of Stephenson’s high-level bridge and 
Armstrong’s swing bridge, and of the 
mighty engineering, ordnance and ship- 
building industries (Lord Armstrong 
alone employs 15,000 men). 

The colleges of science and medi- 
cine, and the Rutherford college, are 
important. To the promotion of tech- 
nical instruction the city has assigned 
425,000 during the last seven years, the 
public library receiving about £850 for 
the purchase of technical books. 
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E:The libraries of the city include that 
of the Literary and philosophical so- 
ciety, the Elswick mechanics’ institute 
{7,000v.), those of the Society of anti- 
quaries, the Law society, the Colleges, 
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The public library 
The chairman is Alderman Newton, 
J. P., to whom, as well as to his father, 
the library owes largely the fact of its 
existence. The lending department 





Newcastle. 


the Church institute, etc. The cente- 
nary history of the Lit. and phil. has 
lately been written by Dr Spence Wat- 
son, chairman of the Public library 
books committee. Its 50,000v. are be- 
ing classed and cataloged on the Dewey 
system. 


was opened in 1880 with 20,000v., and 
the reference in 1884, with 22,000. The 
present stock is about 86,ooov. (refer- 
ence 45,000, lending 41,000). The issue 
for the year ending 25th March, 1897, 
was nearly 250,000. One notable part 
of the reference library is the Thomlin- 
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son collection. This consists of about 
5,000v., bequeathed to the town in 1741 
by Dr Thomlinson, a vicar in the neigh- 
borhood. It isa fine and representative 
library of 17th and early 18th century 
books. No full reference library cata- 
log has yet been printed. A dictionary 
card-catalog has been used for the bulk 
of the books, but sheaf-catalogs are 
now employed, both for subject and 
author. The mathematics have been 
cataloged on the scheme of the Fort- 
schritte der mathematik. Dictionary 
catalogs of the lending library were is- 
sued in 1880 and 1887 by the late Mr 
Haggerston. Recently, three classified 
lists of additions have been issued. 
There is a branch library (built by Al- 
derman Stephenson) of 6,500v. at the 
west end of the town, and its catalog is 
on Dewey’s system. 

The work of the library includes the 
exhibition of books bearing on lectures 
at the College of science, the Lit. and 
phil., etc. Books expounding the in- 
dustries of the district, and public or 
local events, are likewise displayed. 
And in every way possible thé com- 
mittee try to advance the educational 
interests of the city. 





Some Notes on Edinburgh 
Kate Anderson Forsyth 
(Edinburgh public library) 


The castle is the first to command 
the attention of the stranger, both from 
its situation and its historic interest. 
Theearliest portion of the castle, that of 
the Old Parliament hall, was restored 
in 1888-89 by the late Mr William Nel- 
son,. publisher. Inthe crown room is 
deposited the regalia. Adjoining this 
room is the apartment of Queen Mary. 
On the highest part of the castle rock 
stands St. Margaret’s chapel, and near 
it is the famous Mons Meg. 

The group of buildings at the cor- 
ner of the castle esplanade and over- 
looking Princess street, from their situ- 
ation are as distinctive as the castle is. 
They are the residential houses for stu- 
dents and university men. Ramsey 
lodge is the students’ hall, accommo- 
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dating between 30 and 40 residents. 
Similar houses are situated in the High 
street and neighborhood, one(Crudelius 
hall) being for lady medicals. 

The Carnegie free library—the mu- 
nificent gift of an American citizen, Mr 
Andrew Carnegie — is the most popular 
of all buildings, the rendezvous of all 
classes and conditions of people. The 
site is preéminently interesting, the sit- 
uation is historical, and its influence on 
the people is immense. 

“The Cowgate house was the birth 
soil of great men and great families, and 
every stone of the library is a witness 
that it lies in the power of every Scots- 
man still to be the first man of his 
race.” Much interest is attached to an 
old stone taken from one of the houses, 
bearing the words, “ Tecum habita 1616,” 
which is fixed above one of the doors 
on the reference floor. The words are 
from. the Fourth satire of Persius: 
“Tecum habita, nous quam sit tibi curta 
supellex”— literally, Live with thyself 
and thou wilt know how scanty is thy 
household stuff. By themselves, the 
two words have been variously para- 

hrased: Be self-contained, Stay at 

ome, and even Hold your tongue— 
none of them fitting mottoes for a free 
library. Oneingenious personexplained 
that Tecum habita was the name of the 
man that had built the house. 

The style of the building is French re- 
naissance, worked out with a charac- 
teristic distinctiveness which marks the 
library as one of the most artistic build- 
ings inthe city. The interior is on the 
plan of a Greek cross for the three 
great public departments, with stair- 
cases for the public and the staff in 
the reéntering angles. 

The library was opened on June 9, 
1890. In the reference room, the tech- 
nical section forms a special feature. 
The following interesting relics are ex- 
hibited ina glass case: The Bassandyne 
Bible, a copy of the first edition of the 
Bible printed in Scotland, 1579; auto- 
graph letter of Mrs Scott, mother of Sir 
Walter; letters of T. B. Macaulay; a 
copy of the Gentle Shepherd, presented 
to Robert Burns by Allan Cunningham; 











‘ had from Parliament hall. 
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Fergusson’s poems, with the following 
verse written on the fly-leaf by Robert 
Burns: 


Ah! woe 1s me, my mother dear, 
A man of strife ye’ve born me; 
For fair contention | maun bear, 
They hate, revile, and scorn me. 
I ne'er could lend on bill or land 
That five per cent might bless me, 
And borrowing, on the tither hand, 
The deil a ane would trust me. 
Yet I, a coin-denyed wight, 
By fortune quite discarded, 
Ye see how I am, day and night, 
By lad and lass blackguarded. ~ 


Opposite the Free library are the 
Sheriff courthouse, Advocates’ library, 
and Parliament hall. The Advocates’ 
library is one of the five libraries which 
have the privilege of receiving a copy 
of every work published in the United 
Kingdom. Theearliest mention of the 
library is 1680, although 1682 is usually 
considered the date of its origin, as no 
real progress was made till then, when 


Sir George Mackenzie, of Rosehaugh, 


was appointed dean of the faculty. 
Adjoining the Advocates’ is the Sig- 
net library, entrance to which can be 
This hall is 
now used as a promenade by the writers 
and advocates. It is adorned with stat- 
ues of Scottish statesmen and others. 
The Signet library had its beginning 
in 1722, with a collection of Scots law 
books, which at that period was very 
meager, numbering some 60 in all. It 
was in 1755 that the first funds were set 
aside by members of the society for the 
purchase of law books. Books of a 
wider interest were found desirable, so 
they were gradually acquired, and now 
the library contains over 82,000v. 
Leaving these libraries we come to 
St. Giles’ cathedral, the oldest parish 
church of Edinburgh. It has been re- 
stored at various periods. The interior 
was altered at the expense of the late 
Dr William Chambers, of publishing 
fame, to pretty much its pre-reforma- 
tion state, the restoration being com- 
pleted in 1883. A military service is 
conducted at 9:30 on Sunday mornings. 
At a short distance from St. Giles’ is 
the university, dating from about 1582. 


Public Libraries 


The history of the Edinburgh universi- 
ty, from its beginning to the present 
time, forms a most interesting chapter 
in Scottish history. The library is sit- 
uated on the south side of the square. 
Among the donors was Drummond 
of Hawthornden, the poet, who gradu- 
ated in the college in 1605. In 1710 
the library was privileged te receive a 
copy of every book registered at Sta- 
tioners’ hall. This privilege was en- 
joyed until 1837, when it was with- 
drawn and a grant of a yearly sum given 
as compensation. 

The present building was erected in 
1825, and the books removed into it in 
1831. Many curiosities are contained 
in the library, such as the original 
parchment of the Bohemian protest 
(1415) against the procedure of the 
Consul of Constance in burning John 
Huss, with 100 seals of the Bohemian 
nobles attached to it. 

In the neighborhood of the univer- 
sity is the Museum of science and art, 
founded by the late Prince Consort in 
1861, and inaugurated in 1866 by H. 
R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh. There 
is a very good library in connection 
with the museum open to students. 
On the opposite side of the street is 
the Heriot Watt Technical college, 
erected in 1872. 

The Philosophical institution, situated 
in Queen street, parallel with and at 
the back of Princes street, celebrated 
its jubilee a few weeks ago. 

To the east of the Philosophical in- 
stitution are the Royal Scottish Geo- 
graphical society’s room, the Scottish 
national portait gallery, the National 
gallery,.and the Museum of antiquities. 

The National gallery of Scotland was 
founded in 1850. The collection of 
pictures is. representative of the most 
famous schools of painting. The Flem- 
ish and Dutch schools include 3 Van 
Dycks, 2 Frans Hals, 2 Rembrandts, and 
1 Ruysdael. Of the Italian, we have a 
Bassano, a Veronese, and Michael 
Angelo’s models in wax fora Madonna. 
The British section contains Gains- 
borough’s masterpiece, Mrs Grahame, 
and a series of portraits by Raeburn 
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The early Scottish school is represented 
by such men as Thomson, of Duddings- 
ton, Simson, Ewbank, Crawford, Mac- 
Culloch, etc. 

The Portrait gallery opened in 1885, 
with 113 portraits, the collection 
now numbering nearly 600. Here are to 
be seen the portraits of the most emi- 
nent men and women who, in one way 
or another, are connected with the 
world’s history and progress. Among 
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tions — English, Irish, and foreign. The 
articles are so arranged and classified 
as to illustrate the manners and various 
phases of ancient Scottish life. The 
growth of the Scottish nation is wit- 
nessed in its epochs of stone, bronze, and 
iron ages, with the characteristics 
which mark the individuality of the 
race. Among the historical relics are 
the Maiden, or Scottish beheading 
machine, the stocks from the Canon- 








the more recent writers, the bust of 
Robert Louis Stevenson commands no 
little interest. The gallery is the gift of 
J. R. Findlay, of Scotsman fame, and is 
managed by the board of manufactures. 

The National museum of antiquities 
is arranged in three divisions, the his- 
toric on the ground floor and the pre- 
historic on the first floor, both of these 
being Scottish, while on the second 
floor are shown the comparative collec- 











Scott’s Monument. 


gate, the Stool of repentance from old 
Greyfriars, a gown of sackcloth, and a 
pair of jougs. 

The library of the Society of anti- 
quaries is in a room off the museum. 
Among their treasures are to be seen 
Daniel Wilson’s scrapbook, with the 
illustrations used in his book of Old 
Edinburgh; the first folio of Shakes- 
peare, the prices quoted by Quaritch 
being £700 and £785; Coverdale’s new 
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testament, printed in Paris in 1538. 
The poet Drummond, of Hawthornden, 
has left a memorial behind him in 12 
or 15 mss. folios, which have, among 
other things, his conversations with 
Ben Jonson. They were printed by 
David Laing, in Archzologia, published 
by the society. 

Returning to Princes street we have, 
at the foot of the mound, the Royal in- 
stitution, which gives accommodation 
for the school of art and statue gallery, 
and the library of the Royal society. 

At the top of the mound is the new 
college, the outcome of the disruption 
of the church of Scotland in 1843. The 
library contains 50,000 volumes, chiefly 
theological. 

No sketch is complete and no visit 
satisfactory without Holyrood, which 
stands gray and silent at the foot 
of the long, continuous street leading 
from the castle. The abbey was 
founded by David I, in 1128. Leg- 
end has it, that the king was ad- 
monished in a vision to found an abbey 
near the spot where he was miracu- 
lously saved from the attack of a wild 
deer by the intervention of the holy 
cross, the incident having taken place 
on Rood day, or the festival of the ex- 
altation of the cross. The abbey has 
been in a ruinous state since 1689. 
From an inscription upon that portion 
of the building containing Queen Mary’s 
apartments, it shows that they were 
built by James V. The palace has 
been used from time to time as a royal 
residence. For 50 weeks of the year it 
is practically closed, excepting the few 
rooms known as Queen Mary’s rooms, 
and the picture gallery, which may be 
seen by the curious for6d. On the sist 
week the lord high commissioner and 
his retinue occupy the palace, and once 
again festive scenes are revived, and 
music and reveling resound through 
the ancient building, recalling memo- 
ries of a past glory. 
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Glasgow 


After the union of England and Scot- 
land, Glasgow began to grow; and es- 
pecially so after 1745. A hundred years 
ago the population was 66,0co, and now 
it is more than ten times that amount. 
Glasgow boasted of being the second 
city in the kingdom seventy years ago. 

In George street, one of the streets 
intersecting George square, are the In- 
land revenue office and Anderson’s col- 
lege; the latter has a museum and 
possesses the Ewing music collection. 

In the west part of George street are 
the North British railway offices (once. 
Dr Wardlaw’s church) and St. George’s. 
church, the spire of which is pictur- 
esque and original. Behind the church 
are the new buildings of the athenzum 
and the hall of the faculty of the Pro- 
curators. 

















: Royal Exchange 


The Royal Exchange 


is situated a few yards down Queen 
street (on the west side of the square), 
and is one of the most imposing build- 
ings in the city. The leading feature 
of its architecture is the free use of 
Corinthian columns. 

Buchanan street is the region of great 
warehouses and fine shops. Its upper 
extremity runs past Buchanan street 
station (Caledonian railway) into Port 
Dundas, the situation of which is sig- 
nificantly denoted by Townsend’s stalk,. 
the highest chimney in the world. 


The Broomielaw, 
which lies to the west of these bridges, 











is the embarking stage for river steam- 
ers, and during the summer season is a 
very busy place. Glasgow at one time 
had no harbor; Dumbreckford, 12 miles 
down, was one great obstacle. But the 
townsfolk hankered to bring their ships 
to their own doors, and as early as 1566 
made attempts to deepen the Clyde. 
In 1768, at low water the Clyde at the 
Broomielaw was 1 foot deep; it is now 
over 24. The Broomielaw forms but a 
small portion of the harbor, which is 
about 2% miles long and contains 13 
quays and 2 docks. The entire quayage 
is about 11,000 yards, and the quay shed 
and railway area is about 75 acres. The 
quays are abundantly supplied with 
steam cranes from 30 to 75 tons lifting 
power. Roughly speaking, the harbor 
of Glasgow has cost over £8,000,000. 


The cathedral 


is the oldest building in Glasgow, and 
the best-preserved example of pre-refor- 
mation ecclesiastical architecture 


in 
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Scotland. In the sixth century the king 
of Cumbria and his nobles founded the 
church of Glasgow to be the pontifical 
seat of Cumbria, and, as it grew, St. 
Kentigern was appointed bishop. After 
his death (in 601) a fraudulent exter- 
minator made martyrs of his successors, 
destroyed the church, and drove the in- 
habitants into exile. The land fell into 
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the hands of heathen races of different 
origins, tongues,and manners. The new 
Barony church stands near the site of the 
old cross. One of its ministers, Don- 
ald Cargill, was a leader amongst the 
covenanters, and suffered death at Edin- 
burgh. Nearly opposite the church 


“ 





stands the monument to Dr Norman 
Macleod, another minister of the Bar- 
ony. 
The university buildings 

The university was founded by Bishop 
Turnbull in January, 1451, who pro- 
cured a bull from Pope Nicholas V, in- 
stituting a school of theology, canon, 
and civil law, arts, and any other al- 
lowed faculty, and giving it power to 
confer degrees. A universal indulgence 
was also granted to those who should 
visit Glasgowin 1451. In 1453 James II 
granted a charter to the university, ex- 
empting its members from_ public 
burdens; and Bishop Turnbull con- 
ferred other privileges, some of them 
at the expense of the townsfolk. ‘The 
arts classes were held at first in the 
Rottenrow, but in 1470 James Lord 
Hamilton bequeathed to the college 
the ground in High street on which the 
old college was afterwards built. At 
the reformation the university shared 
in the general confusion, and nearly 
dropped out of existence; but in 1577 
Regent Morton made new rules for it 
and increased its funds. After 1660 its. 
resources were reduced through the re- 
establishment of Episcopacy, but since 
1693 its prosperity has been continuous. 
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The number of students is about 2,200, 
and of professors and lecturers, 33. 


- The Botanic gardens, 


which extend to about 24 acres, pos- 
sess an extensive series of conserv- 
atories and plant houses filled with 
many rare and foreign flowers. The 
grounds are well laid out, and on the 
north side they are bordered by the 
woody slopes of the Kelvin. The 
Kibble crystal palace, the gift of Mr 
Kibble of Coulport, stands on the right 
hand near the entrance. It was at first 
used for meetings and could accommo- 
date over 5,000 persons, but it now 
serves as a winter garden. 

If the sightseer is of a geological 
turn of mind, he may take the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the fossil trees pre- 
served in Victoria park, the way to 
which from the botanic gardens is by 
Byars road and Dumbarton road. 
These natural curiosities stand in the 
bottom of an old quarry, and were dis- 
covered by the workmen when engaged 
in cutting a road. 


Notes on Glasgow libraries 


(Abridged from a chapter contributed to Andrew 
Aird’s volume entitled Glimpses of Old Glasgow). 
The deserved eminence which Glas- 

‘gow has achieved in nearly all depart- 
ments of municipal administration is 
not, unhappily, sustained in relation to 
public libraries. Indeed, it must be 
confessed that in no important city 
throughout the English-speaking world 
has less interest been taken and less 
progress made as regards libraries than 
in Glasgow. Efforts to induce the rate 
payers to adopt the Libraries acts have 
uniformly failed, and in this failure 
Glasgow stands among the greater 
cities in absolute isolation. 

The city possesses 3 public libraries, 
all of them due to the wise and benev- 
olent action of individuals. All 3 are 
open freely to the public for consulta- 
tion within their respective buildings. 
‘Of the more popular features of a com- 
plete library establishment, the free 
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lending library and the free newsroom, 
there is in Glasgow an entire absence. 


The Mitchell library 


The Mitchell library has become the 
largest public library in the full sense 
of that term, not only in Glasgow, but 
in Scotland. It was founded by the 
will of Mr Stephen Mitchell, tobacco 
manufacturer in Glasgow, who died in 
1874. He bequeathed the residue of 
his estate, which amounted to nearly 
467,000, to the city authorities for the 
establishment and endowment of a 
large public library in Glasgow. The 
library was opened as a reference li- 
brary in November, 1877, with some 
15,000v., and in temporary premises. 
In 1890-91 it was removed into the 
building now occupied, which had been 
reconstructed for the purpose. The 
growth of the library had been rapid, 
and the use made of it by the public 
from the first has been large and reg- 
ular. It now (May, 1897) contains 
about 123,000v., and the number issued 
is about half a million annually, not 
counting an almost equal number of ref- 
erences to current reviews and other 
periodicals. The daily ‘average num- 
ber of readers is over 2,000. It has 
been the aim of the management to 
provide an adequate and proportionate 
representation of every department of 
literature, except only that of prose 
fiction. Special collections of books 
have been formed: 

1. Burns and Scottish poets and 
poetry. 

2. Glasgow books, etc. 

3. Early Glasgow printing. 

Of the whole library about one-third 
has been acquired by way of donation, 
or bequest either in books or in money. 
The most important bequest was that 
of the late Bailie James Moir, 3,500v., 
and £11,500 to be applied in the pur- 
chase of books. The library is admin- 
istered by a committee of the town 
council. 


Stirling’s library 
was founded by Walter Stirling, who 
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died in 1791, leaving his house, his li- 
brary, £1,000, and other property, for 
the purpose of establishing a public li- 
brary. For a long period the progress 
of the library was slow and uncertain; 
but under the guidance of recent boards 
of directors and librarians, it has ren- 
dered substantial service to the com- 
munity. It is opened freely for refer- 
ence, and (except some valuable books) 
for circulation at very moderate rates 
of subscription. It now contains over 
50,000v. The annual issue of books, 
reference and lending, is about 130,000v. 
The specifications of patents for in- 
ventions have been deposited in this 
library by the town council. The con- 
duct of the library is in the hands of a 
board of directors, of whom part are 
nominated by the town council and 
other public bodies, and part are elected 
by the subscribers. 


Baillie’s Institution 


In 1863 Mr George Baillie, writer in 
Glasgow, placed in the hands of trus- 
tees the sum of £18,000, which he di- 
rected was to be allowed to accumulate 
for 21 years, and then be applied in the 
establishment of an educational institu- 
tion, to be known by his name. He 
contemplated the formation of schools 
as well as of libraries and reading 
rooms, but as there was not a sufficiency 
of funds for the entire scheme, the 
trustees (acting on powers given in the 
trust deed) dropped the part relating to 
schools. The library was opened as a 
reference library in 1887, with about 
3,500v. Large additions have been 
made since, and the library now con- 
tains more than 14,00o0v., including the 
best editions of standard works in vari- 
ous departments of literature. The is- 
sue of books to readers amounts to 
about 65,000 annually. The manage- 
ment consists of a board of 12 members, 
of whom 6 are elected by the faculty of 
procurators, and the remainder nomi- 
nated by various public bodies of the 
city. 

Apart from the libraries to which the 
general public enjoy a right of free ac- 
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cess, Glasgow has a number of other 
libraries of great importance. 

The largest and incomparably the 
most important library in the west of 
Scotland is that of the university of 
Glasgow. Though founded in the 15th 
century, its continuous history may be 
said to date from 1577. For 130 years 
it grew slowly, chiefly by gifts. In 
1709 it became entitled to a copy of 
each book entered at Stationers’ hall, 
and for 130 years more that was the 
chief source from which additions were 
made. In 1836 the copyright privilege 
was withdrawn, an annual grant of £707 
being given in compensation. Since 
1836 the growth of the library has been 
much accelerated, and several very im- 
portant collections have been added by 
gift, bequest, or purchase. The num- 
ber of volumes now in the library is 
about 170.000. 

The Hunterian library, bequeathed to 
the university (together with the Hun- 
terian museum) by William Hunter, 
the great anatomist, contains among its 
12,000v. multitudes of manuscripts and 
printed books of the highest distinc- 
tion. 

The library of the Faculty of physi- 
cians and surgeons dates from 1698, but 
its growth belongs chiefly to the present 
century. It now numbers about 27,000v., 
concerned of course for the most part 
with medicine, surgery, and allied sub- 
jects. 

The library of the Faculty of procu- 
rators, commenced in 1817, now forms 
an excellent collection of legal and 
general literature, numbering about 20,- 
ooov. 

Other libraries are those of the Free 
Church college, about 27,000v.; the 
Glasgow Athenzum; the Philosophical 
natural history, Geological, and other 
scientific societies; the Young Men’s 
Christian association; the Chambers of 
commerce, and various other collec- 
tions, brought together for the service 
of associations organized for religious, 
social, philanthropic, and other pur- 
poses. 











Bath, “a city set amid the hills,” the 
aque sulis of the Romans, and a health 
resort of some 1800 years’ standing, has 
as much claim to the proud title of 
“queen of the west” from her superb en- 
vironmentas from hertraditions— civic, 
literary, historic—her unrivaled relics 
of the Roman occupation, and above 
all, the ever-flowing mineral springs 
which are the secret of her perpetual 
youth. Her fine old abbey church, one 
of.the best specimens of perpendicular 
Gothic architecture in England, her 
handsome terraces, squares, and cres- 
cents of stone, render the city, apart 
from antiquities, of altogether excep- 
tional interest from an architectural 
point of view. 

Visitors to these islands who have 
derived their notions of English towns 
from the streets of some of our large 
manufacturing centers will find here an 
atmosphere of quietude and leisure, 
which presents as strong a contrast to 
the bustle of a large city as could well 
be imagined. There is, indeed, bustle, 
but it is the bustle of fashion, and the 
crowd is essentially a polite one. 

The unique antiquities which have 
been uncovered in the heart of the 
city not only reveal the extent and 
magnificence of the Roman bathing 
system, but actually establish the 
fact that the Romans drank the waters. 
The large rectangular bath which is 
here illustrated has been recently in- 
closed within a handsome annex to 
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the historic pump room. The floor of 
the bath is covered with sheet lead, 
laid by the Romans, and there are 
many fragments of masonry in more or 
less perfect condition which serve to 
show the ornate character of the hall 
which inclosed it. At the distance of 
a few yards is an almost circular bath, 
and elsewhere may be seen a hypocaust 
and other remains of that portion of 
the ancient system which was devoted 
to artificially heated baths. Students 
of Roman colonization will find this 
spot to be one of the most interesting 
in the world. Either in the immediate 
vicinity, or at the Royal literary and 
scientific institution, he will be able 
to study not only relics of a temple 
raised to Minerva, and the altars re- 
vered by the invaders in this far dis- 
tant colony, but the very jewels they 
wore, the instruments they used at the 
baths, the tessellated pavements on 
which they trod, the coins they used 
in everyday life, and the wayside tab- 
lets they erected to the memory of their 
dead. To the student of compara- 
tively modern times, the king’s bath, 
open to the sky, will be reminiscent of 
a period when it was the fashion for 
ladies and gentlemen to bathe to- 
gether. 

After satisfying himself as to the use 
made of the hot springs by the Romans, 
and learning something of their ap- 
plication during the last century, the 
visitor will find it doubly interesting to 




















inspect the splendid modern bathing 
system, which, under the management 
of the corporation, has been brought to 
a gradual state of perfection, and in- 
cludes every known appliance. The 
grand pump room, now a hundred 
years old, is interesting not only for its 
associations, but for the remarkable 
relics of the Roman occupation which 
are stored there. 

. Subsequent to the departure of the 
Romans the city shared the common 
ruin, and in course of time such valu- 
ables as had not been carried off were 
buried, with all vestiges of the Roman 
occupation, beneath the dust of centu- 
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jure up recollections of Smollett, Field- 
ing, Sheridan, Herschel, Chesterfield, 
Burke, and Chatham. 

The municipal buildings, an imposing 
block on the northern side of the ab- 
bey, comprise, in addition to the old 
Guildhall, the modern offices of the 
corporation and the recently completed 
technical schools. In the south tower 
of the municipal buildings is stored 
the nucleus of a city library. At the 
Royal library and Scientific institution 
there is a good library and museum, 
the latter containing a fine geological 
collection and many relics of the Ro- 
man occupation. 





The Large Rectangular Roman Bath. 


ries. More recently, and particularly 
during the civil war, the city passed 
through stirring times. Hard by, at 
the battle of Lansdown, perished The 
flower of the English nobility. Socially, 
Bath may be said to have risen to the 
zenith of her glory during the last cen- 
tury, when Beau Nash was Master of 
ceremonies and literally king of Bath. 
In those days, everyone who wished to 
be thought at all fashionable went to 
Bath and took the waters. So in the 
later coaching days most people of 
discernment were at Bath some time or 
other —even Mr Pickwick, of the im- 
mortal Dickens. 

The name Bath is sufficient to con- 


En route for the Victoria park, where, 
by the way, there are botanical gardens, 
the visitor will pass the circus, and 
Royal crescent, and the far-famed As- 
sembly rooms. The park is perhaps the 
most charming attraction of Bath, and 
should on no account be missed. 

Delightful walks and drives are avail- 
able in every direction. If the city it- 
self is interesting, the country round is 
not less so. 

The cordial invitation which has been 
extended to the American librarians by 
the corporation will, however, afford 
them an opportunity of judging for 
themselves. 
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List of Books Relating to the To- 
pography of the Places to be 
Visited during the Post-con- 
ference Trip ofthe A.L A. 


It is hoped not only that there will 
be a large party of American and Cana- 
dian librarians present at the Inter- 
national meeting of librarians in Lon- 
don, but also that those attending the 
business meetings will join in the post- 
conference trip, which has been so ar- 
ranged as to cover the greater part 
of picturesque, historic, and practical 
England and Scotland. As many 
members will be making their first visit 
to England and Scotland this year, and 
as most of them will like to be at least 
slightly acquainted with the chief 
points of interest in the places, to be 
visited, it has been thought advisable 
to give a short list of books relating to 
each of the places included in the 
printed circulars of the A. L. A. Euro- 
pean-trip committee, which are already 
in the hands of members. 

This list does not profess to be a 
bibliography of even the most sketchy 
nature; it is merely a note of the books 
most easily obtainable in public libraries, 
giving information as to the main 
points in each city or town. 

As it is presumed that every member 
will be in possession of a Baedeker for 
England and one for Scotland, these 
guides have not been included; in fact 
these, with Black’s and Murray’s and 
Ward Lock’s handbooks and guides 
and the Historic towns series, Popular 
county histories and Diocesan histories 
series, are too well known to need men- 
tion, and have therefore been omitted 
from the list, which includes books of 
a topographical nature in amore literary 
style than guidebooks are capable of, 
owing to their limitations. 

The order of the program as stated 
in the circular has been followed ex- 
actly. 

Brief sketches have been given else- 
where in these pages written by persons 
conversant with the different cities. 
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Liverpool, Lancashire 


Picton, Sir J. A.— Memorials of Liver- 
pool, 2v. 1873-5. Cr.8vo. Long- 
mans. I5s. 

—— Selection from municipal archives, 
13th to 17th century. 1883. 4to. 
Liverpool. 

Thompson, J].— Liverpool and neigh- 
bourhood in ye olden time. 1894. 
8vo. Liverpool. 

Thwaite, B. H.— Guide to Liverpool. | 
1886. 8vo. Liverpool. 


Manchester 


Proctor, R. W.— Memorials of bygone 
Manchester. 1880. Roy. 8vo. Hey- 
wood. Manchester. 

—— Memorials of Manchester streets. 
1874. Roy. 8vo. Chatto. 

Saintsbury, George—A short history of 
Manchester. 1887. Cr.8vo. Long- 
mans. 3s. 6d. 

Reilly, John — History of Manchester 
from the earliest period to 1860. 
1861. Roy. 8vo. 20s. Smith. 

Horsfall, T. C.— Government of Man- 
chester. 1895. 8vo. Manchester. 

Croston, James — Old Manchester and 
its worthies. ‘ 

Axon, W. E. A.— Lancashire glean- 


ings. 1883. Cr. 8vo. Heywood. 
Manchester. 

—— Annals of Manchester. 1886. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


Birmingham, Warwickshire 


Dent, R. K.— (Librarian of Aston Manor 
P.L.) The making of Birmingham. 
1894. 4to. 6d. Allday Birming- 
ham. 

— — Old and new Birmingham. 1879- 
80. 4to. Bhm. 

What to see in Birmingham. (Kirke’s 
popular guides.) 1889. 8vo. 

Hutton, William—A history of Bir- 
mingham. 8vo. 1885. Birmingham. 

Smith, J. Toulmin— Memorials of Old 


Birmingham. 1863. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
Birmingham. 

Strangford, Dr J. A——Modern Bir- 
mingham and its institutions. 1841- 


2vols. 1873-77. Bhm. 


71. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO. 


E have a department devoted exclusively to the requirements. 
of public, university, college and school Libraries, 
We earnestly invite correspondence om any matters connected! 
with this branch of our business. 





Our immense stock is always complete in works of general. 
literature, embracing 


Belles-Lettres Art Music 
History Fiction Drama 
Biography Travel Poetry 


A. C. TicCLURG & CO. 
Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, 
CHICAGO. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES.. 
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Kenilworth, Warwickshire 
Cooke, S. W.—Guide to Kenilworth 


castle. 1886. 8vo. Warwick. 
Oakley, T.— Kenilworth castle. 1888. 
4to. Kenilworth. 


Warwick, Warwickshire 
Rivington, T.— Warwick castle and its 
history. 1892. 8vo. Warwick. 
Whitley, T. W.— Guide to the history 

of the town and castle of Warwick. 


1892. 8vo. Coventry. 
Cooke, S. W.— Guide to Warwick Cas- 
tle. 1886. 8vo. 


Timmins, S.— History of Warwickshire. 


1889. (Popular ‘county histories.) 
8vo. 

Deakin, A.—Sketches in Shakespeare 
villages. 1885. Ob. fol. Bhm. 


Articles are appearing on the stately 
homes of England in the current year 
of Pall Mall magazine, and some articles 
of interest may be found in Review of 
Reviews on reference to periodical in- 
dex to that magazine. 


Stratford-on-Avon, Warwickshire 
Williams, J. L_— Homes and Haunts of 


Shakespeare. 1893. Folio. Scrib- 
‘ner. N.Y. $37. 

‘Mott, J.—Old landmarks of Stratford- 
on-Avon. 1893. 1I2mo. London. 

H. W. H.—Historic Stratford. 1893. 
16mo. Bhm. 

Fairholt, F. W.—Home of Shakes- 


peare. Illus. 1889. 8vo. Warwick. 
Lee, S. L.—Stratford-on-Avon from the 
earliest times to 1821. 1884. 4to. 
Seeley. London. 
Wheeler — History and antiquities of 
Stratford-on-Avon. Sm. 8vo. 1896. 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


Leamington 
Manning, J. C_—Glimpses of our local 
past. 1895. 8vo. Leamington. 


London, Middlesex 
Hare, A. J. C.—Walks in London. 
2 vols. 1894. 8vo. G. Allen. 
Hutton, L.—Literary landmarks of 
London’ 1892. 8vo. London. 


Kitton, F. G.— Artistic London. 1891. 
16mo. London. 

Sala, G. A.—London up to date. 1894. 
8vo. London. 
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Dibdin, M. A.— Footprints of the past, 
within a walk of the British Museum. 


1892. 8vo. London. 
Besant, Sir Walter— London. 1894. 
8vo. London. 


—wWestminster. 1885. 8vo. London. 

Loftie, W. J.— Round about London. 
1887. 8vo. London. 

—— Kensington, picturesque and his- 


torical. 1888. 8vo. London. 
Martin, B. E..— Old Chelsea. 1889. 8vo. 
London. 
Hare, A. J. C.—Westminster. 8vo. 
London. 

Underhill, J.—St. John’s, Clerkenwell, 
E.C. 1895. Folio. London. 
Baylis, T. H.—The Temple church. 

1895. 16mo. London. 


Welch, Charles —(Lzbrarian of the Guild- 
hall library of the corporation of the city 
of London.) St. Paul’s cathedral and 


its literary associations. 1892. 8vo. 
London. 

McCarthy, J.— Charing Cross to St. 
Pauls. 2vols. 1891. London. 
Archer, T.—The highway .of letters, 
Fleet St. 1893. 8vo. London. 
Cook, T.—Handbook for London. 1889. 

8vo. London. 
Rideing, W. H.—Thackeray’s London. 
1885. 8vo. London. 


Bradley-Murray Smith, E. L.— Annals 


of Westminster Abbey. 1894. 8vo. 
London. 

Stanley, A. P.—Westminster Abbey. 
Cr. 8vo. 2vols. London. 


Booth, Charles— Life and labor of the 
people of London. 4vols. 1889-93. 
8vo. London. 

Knapp. J. M.— The universities and the 
social problem. Settlements in East 

‘ London. 1895. 8vo. London. 
Allbut, _R.— London rambles with 

Charles Dickens. 1886. 8vo. London. 

There are so many hundreds of books 
on London it is impossible to give any- 
thing like an adequate list of those 
dealing with the different districts and 
points of interest. 

The Guildhall, where the business 
meetings of the international confer- 
ence are to be held, has one of the finest 
collections of books, maps, and plans 
relating to London. 
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London: 2 Star Yard, Carey St.,W.C. Leipzig: Hospital St. {0 Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 


Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 





Gustav E. Stechert 


is the only importer in America who employs no Agents, but has his own offices at 


London: 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W. C. 
Leipzig: Hospital St. ro. 


where experienced clerks and assistants attend carefully to the orders from New York. 

That such orders can be filled better, cheaper, and quicker, and with less trouble and work 
to the Librarian, than if the books were ordered from European Agents, can easily be seen for 
the following reasons: 


I. Iam in direct cominunication and account with all European publishers and dealers. 

II. Therefore I need not pay any commission to Agents, but always get the bottom price and 
often an extra discount. 

III. The Librarian saves the correspondence to various European firms and has to keep only 
ome account. ' 

IV. As shipments are received weekly, “Mondays from England and France and Thursdays 
Jrom Germany," no order, large or small, needs to wait for accumulation of material. 

V. If books from England, France, and Germany are ordered, these books will congregate 
at New York, from where they will be sent in one shipment, thereby saving the ex- 
pense of packing, freight, consular fees, Custom House charges, cartage, etc. 

VI. Of all publications appearing in consecutive volumes or parts, a list is kept here and 
abroad, and continuations are sent as soon as published, without a reminder from the 
Librarian. 

VII. Being provided with a large Bibliographical material of all European countries and with 
a collection of Catalogs of second-hand books, I am enabled to give quotations on 
nearly all European and American publications, new or old. 

VIII. Special attention is given to the procuring of second-hand books and Sets of Periodicals, 
of which I keep a large stock on hand, constantly refilling by buying whole libraries 
and by attending auction sales. 

IX. Binding is done carefully in Europe under supervision of my clerks, and pattern is kept 
of the binding of every first volume, so as to insure a uniformity of the succeeding 
volumes. 

X. Periodicals supplied cheaper, quicker, and in better shape than if ordered by mail from 

urope. 

XI. Peso Publications at lowest rates. 


The following is a list of some Sets of Periodicals on hand: 
(The list will be changed from time to time.) 





American Naturalist, Vols. 1-25. Philadelphia, 
1868-91. Bound. 

Annales des Sciences naturelles, I Series com- 
plete. 33 Vols. Paris, 1824-33. Half calf. 

Annales des Sciences naturelles: Zoologie, 
-Paleontologie. Series [I to VII complete. 
109 Vols. Paris, 1834-92. Half. morocco, 

Annals and Magazine of Natural History. 
Complete Set, 106 Vols. London, 1838-89. 
Half morocco. 

Journal of Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. I and II Series. 46 
Vols. London, 1834-94. Half morocco. 

Jahrbucher fur National Oekonomie und Sta- 
tistik. Complete Set. 1863-94. Bound. 





Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science. 
Complete Set, 37 Vols. London, 1853-89. 
Half calf. 

Monthly Microscopical Journal. Complete 
Set, 33 Vols. London, 1869-92. Half calf. 
Jahrbuch fur Mineralogie. Complete Set, 89 

Vols. Stuttgart, 1830-91. Half calf. 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of 
London. Complete Set, 47 Vols. London, 
1845-91. Half morocco. 

Transactions of the Geological Society of 
London. Complete Set. London, 1811-56. 
Half calf. 

Zeitschrift d. d. Morgenland. Gesellschaft. 
Complete Set. Leipzig, 1847-80. 


Parties going abroad will find it to their interest to make their headquarters at my offices at 


London, Paris, or Leipzig, and make use of the services of my representatives. 


Books may thus 


be bought in any part of Europe and charged and sent to the New York firm, according to 


special arrangement. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


9 East 16th St., New York. 
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Baedeker gives very good maps for 
the stranger to find out his location, 
and the London commission of police 
publish the following: 

Hackney carriage table of distances. 
Ob. 8vo. 1888. 
Book of London cab fares. 1895. 

The A B C railway guide gives a list 
of cab fares from the principal stations 
to points in the main streets, and omni- 
bus guides may be had of street vendors 
in the region of Charing Cross for the 
sum of Id. Almost any of the railway 
bookstalls furnish little handbooks and 
maps of London and suburbs. Infor- 
mation as to distances, etc., can always 
be had of the hotel officials. 

Salisbury 

Jones, W. H. R.—Documents illustrat- 
ing the history of the cathedral, 
city, and diocese of Salisbury in the 
12th and 13thcenturies. (Chronicles 
and memorials.) 1891. 8vo. 

Jones, Rev. W. H.—Salisbury. 
cesan histories.) 1880. 12mo. 
6d. 3. PORK, 

Highman, F.— Description of Salis- 
bury. 1889. 8vo. Salisbury. 

Salisbury has been handed down to 
posterity in a beautiful painting by 
Constable, showing the cathedral from 
the meadows. It hangs in the National 
gallery. 


( Dio- 
2s. 


Stonehenge 
Barclay, E.— Stonehenge and its earth- 
works. 1895. 4to. 


Judd, W. A.— Stonehenge, probable ori- 
gin, age,and uses. 1893. 8vo. Pam- 
phlet, 3d. Maddington. 

Long. —Stonehenge and its barrows. 
1876. 8vo. London. 

Stukeley, Dr W.—Stonehenge, facsimile 
of first edition, 1740. 1837. Folio. 
London. 

Wells, or Bath and Wells 

Church, C. M.— Chapters in the early 
history of the church of. 1136 to 
1333. 1894. 8vo. London. 

Jewers, A. J.— Wells cathedral, monu- 
ments, and heraldry. 1892. Folio. 
London. 

Hunt, W.—Somerset diocese. 1885. 
aaa histories.) 2s. 6d. S. P. 
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Plumptre, E. H.— Wells cathedral and 
its deans. 1888. 8vo. London. 


Glastonbury 
Gasquet, F. A.— The last abbot of Glas- 
tonbury and his companions. 1895. 
8vo. London. 
Willis, Prof. R.— Architectural history 
of Glastonbury abbey. 1866. 8vo. 
G. Bell. 7s. 6d. 
Cardiff, Wales 
James, I.— Handbook for Cardiff. 1891. 
8vo. 
Jenkins, J. A.— History of early non- 
conformists of. 1891. 8vo. 
Bristol 
Latimer, J.— Annals of Bristol in the 





18th century. 1893. 8vo. Frome. 
22s. 6d. net. 

Annals of Bristol in 19th century. 
1887. 8vo. Bristol. Morgan. 16s. 


Prout, J. S.— Picturesque antiquities of 
Bristol. 1893. Fol. 
Norris, J. B.— Early history of Bristol 


cathedral. 1888. 8vo. Bristol. 
—— Account of the church of St. Mary 
Redcliffe. 1888. 8vo. Bristol. 


Leversage, P.—Illustrated history of 
Bristol cathedral. 1888. 8vo. Clif- 
ton. 4 

Nicholls, J. F.,and Taylor, J.— Bristol 
past and present. 1880 4to. 

Bristol and its environs, historical and 
descriptive. 1875. Cr. 8vo. Houl- 


ston. 5s. 
Bath 


Peach, R. E. M.-——Historic houses in 





Bath and their associations. 2 vols. 
1882-4. 4s. Hallett. Bath. 
Bath, old and new. 1888. 8vo. 
London. 2s. 6d. 
—— Street lore of Bath. 1893. 8vo. 
London. 


—— Collections of books belonging to 
the city of Bath. 1893. 8vo. Lon- 
don. ; 

Murch, J.— Biographical sketches of 
Bath celebrities. 1893. 8vo. Lon- 
don. 

Tunstall, James — Rambles about Bath 
and its neighbourhood. 1876. 12mo. 
6s. 6d. Simpkin. 

Freeman, H. W.—Thermal baths of 
Bath. 1888. 8vo. London. 
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176 Pages. 


Crown 4to. 
Cloth, Beveled Boards. 
Gold Lettered and Gold Edges. 


PRICE, 
$3.2 


OVER 120 ILLUSTRATIONS, VIGNETTES, 
MAPS, PLANS, FAC-SIMILES, ETC. 


Shakespeare s 
Town and Times 


By H. Snowden Ward and 
Catharine Weed Ward...... 


Fellows of the Royal Photographic Society, and Edi- 
tors of ‘‘The Photogram.”’ 


SOME ENGLISH PRESS NOTICES. 

“A delightful volume.” —7he Review of Reviews. 

“The authors succeed admirably.”—T7he Standard. 

“We can heartily recommend the book.”—Saturday 
Review. 

“.,.The book is one that will be prized by ail.”— 
Scotsman. 

“A daintier gift book could not be imagined.”—Worfolk 
Standard. 

“Charming pictures and unaffected narrative.”—T7he 
Christian World. 

“A most valuable addition to Shakespearean litera- 
ture.”’—/rish Society. 

**.., Deserves to win a very considerable measure of 
popularity.”—Sketch. 

“To lovers of Shakespeare... will make a strong ap- 
peal.’’—Notes and Queries. 

“...A most pleasant, attractive, and fascinating vol- 
ume.” —Morning Advertiser. 

“Interesting from every point of view... and valuable 
also.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“‘We can heartily recommend the book to all lovers of 
Shakespeare.”—Sa/‘urday Review. 

‘|. Written with adequate knowledge and illustrated 
with plenty of photographs.”’— 7zmes. 

‘‘The work .. . is assured of popularity among the many 
to whom the name of Shakespeare appeals.’”’— G/ode. 

“...Is one of the daintiest books that the combined 
arts of the photographer, the electro-engraver, and the 
printer has produced.””—Pas Mall Gazette. 
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MONUMENT IN TRINITY CHURCH. 
(Negative by the Swan Electric Engraving Co.) 
One of the minor illustrations. 


SOME AMERICAN PRESS NOTICES. 

“Gracefully written.”— Zhe Tribune (New York). 

“| .. Areal contribution to Shakespearean literature.” 
—The Times (New York). 
_/‘The narrative is straightforward and appropriate.”— 
The Tribune (New York). 

“The handsomest and one of the most accurate works.” 
—Evening Builetin (San Francisco). 

“Every admirer ot Shakespeare has something rich in 
store for him.” —7he Argus (New York). 

“The ne a is descriptive, and has the somewhat 
rare merit of being interesting.”—7he Lagie (Brooklyn, 


“The simplicity of stvle and the clearness of the de- 
scription must recommend the book to the student and 
the traveler.”’—Syracuse Courter. 


NEW YORK: TRUSLOVE & COMBA, 65 FIFTH AVENUE; 


London: Dawbarn & Ward, Limited, 6 Farringdon Ave. 








Shavieypeare ny) 


Monthly, 6d. Postage, 1d. 

Per Annum, Post free, 68., $1.50. 

“Deserves success.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Will have a large cmt ST Seok Circular. 

“Observes the excellent rule of keeping to his 
text.”,—Daily News. 

“H.R. H. the Prince of Wales was pleased to 
express his approval of it.” —Society. 

‘Well written, well printed; The Shakespearean 
deserves a wide sale.” —Henny Lllustrated Paper. 
Edited by A. H. WALL, late librarian 
Shakespeare M-morial Library, Stratford- 

on-Avon, and H. SNOWDEN WARD. 


LONDON: DAWBARN & WARD, Ltd., 6 Farringdon Avenue. 
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Lowe, T. P.— The Bath thermal waters. 
1890. 8vo. London. 
Reading and Oxford 
Ditchfield, P. H.— Reading 70 years 
ago. 1887. 8vo. Reading. 
Clark, A—The colleges of Oxford, 


their history and traditions. 1891. 
8vo. London. 

Smith, G.— Oxford and her colleges. 
1891. 8vo. London. 

Turrell, W. J., and Graves, H.— The 
roads round Oxford. 1892. 8vo. 
Oxford. 

Cambridge 

White, W.— Cambridge visitors’ guide. 
1895. 8vo. Camb. 

Sinker, R.— Library of Trinity college. 
1891. 8vo. Camb. 


Bowes, R.—Catalogue of books printed 
at or relating to Cambridge. 2 pts. 
1894. 8vo. Camb. 

Clark, J W.— Cieasbetded historical and 
descriptive notes. 1890. 8vo. Lon- 
don. 

Willis, R. W.—Architectural history of 


the university. 4 vols. 1886. 8vo. 
Camb. 

Mullinger, J. B.— History of the uni- 

versity. 1888. 8vo. 
Ely 

Handbookto the cathedral. 1887. 8vo. 
Ely. 

: Lincoln © 

Anderson, Sir C.H. J.— Lincoln pocket 
guide. 1892. London. 

Spence, H. D. M.—Cloister life in the 
days of Coeur de Lion. 1892. 4to. 
London. 

Venables, E.— Lincolncathedral. 1893. 
8vo. 

Williamson, J.— Guideto Lincoln. 1887. 
8vo. Lincoln. 

Allen, Thomas.— History of the city of 
Lincoln. 2vols. 4to. 1834. 50s. 
London. 


Streatfeild, Rev. G. S.—Lincolnshire 

andthe Danes. 1884. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Sheffield 

Addy, S. O.—The hall of Waltheof; 
or, the early condition of Hallam- 
shire. 1893. 4to. London. 

Leader, J. D.— Old Sheffield jottings. 
1891. 12mo. Sheffield. 
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Smith, W.— Characteristics of some 
inhabitants of Sheffield at the close 
of the 18th century. 1889. 8vo. 
Sheffield. 

Parker, J.— Chapters in the history of 
Sheffield. 1832-49. 1886. 8vo. 
Sheffield. 

Hunter, J].— Hallamshire: history and 
topography of the parish of Shef- 


field. 1869. Folio. Virtue. 73s. 
Leeds 
Curtis, J. S— Waddington’s guide to 
Leeds. 1894. 8vo. York. 
York 


Sampson, J.— Handbook for the city 
of York. 1893. 8vo. 

Benson, G.— Picturesque York. 1886. 
4to. York, 

—— Handbook to the cathedral church 
of St. Peter. York. 1893. 8vo. 
Caine, Rev. Czsar— Martial annals of 
York. 1893. Roy. 8vo. Sampson. 

York. 

Ornsby, Canon — York (Diocesan his- 
tories). I2mo. 1882. 3s. 6d. S. 
ft ae 

Drake, F.—Eboracum, history and an- 


tiquities of York. 8vo. London. 
2vols. 1736-88. - 
Durham 


Talbot, R. J., and Farrar, F. W.—Dur- 


ham cathedral. 1893. 8vo. (Our 
English minsters.) 
Whitfield, M.W.— Durham. 1885. 8vo. 


Hall. Durham. 
Low, J. L._— Historical scenes in Dur- 
ham cathedral. 1887. 8vo. Durham. 
—— Durham (Diocesan histories). 12mo. 


1881. S. P.C. K. 
Boyle, J. R.—Durham (Popular county 
histories). 8vo. 7s.6d. Stick. 


-—--County of Durham: castles, church- 
es,and houses. 1892. Sq.8vo. 7s. 
6d. W. Scott. ; 

, Newcastle 

Welford, Richard— History of Newcas- 
tle. 1884. Cr. 8vo. 5s. W. Scott. 

Charlton, R. J.— Newcastle town. 1885. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. London. 

Roberts, J. S— Jubilee handbook of 
Newcastle. 1887. 8vo. Newcastle. 

Boyle, J. R.— Vestiges of old Newcas- 
tle. 1890. 4to. 1891. Stock. 
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The Autotype Company 


74;New Oxford Street 


LONDON, W. C. 
(Near the British Museum) 


Reproductions by permanent photography (the carbon 
process) of the chief Art Treasures of England and 
the Continent. 





Autotypes of Pictures in the National Gallery. A 
series of over 400 large-size carbon prints, printed in 
rich sepia pigments of the chief contents of this un- 
rivaled collection. Price 12s. each. 


Modern English Art. An extensive coll2ction of repro- 
ductions of the works of G. F. Watts, R. A., Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, Sir Edw. Burne-Jones, Ford Madox 
Brown, Fred Walker, etc., etc., at prices ranging from 
3s. 6d. to 3 guineas. 


An extensive series of Albums containing many thousand 
pictures, is on view at 


The Autotype Fine Art Gallery 


74 New Oxford Street, London, W. C. 





THE ANNUNCIATION. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Telegraphic Address, Putnam, London. 
Telegraphic Address, Putnam, New York. 


LONDON: NEW YORK: 
24 Bedford Street, Strand 27 and 29 West 23d Street 


Library Agents 


Messrs. Putnam have peculiar facilities for handling all library business 

ntelligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders 
for American Books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without 
the commission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy 
all books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books in every 
department of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of 
the day. Their business experience covers more than half a century. 





‘*Notes on New Books,”’ 
A quarterly of their own publications, will be sent regularly on application. 
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Melrose 
Allan, W. G.— The monks of Melrose. 
1892. 8vo. Edin. 
Pinches, F.— The abbey church of 
Melrose. 1879. 4to. 2Is. 
Edinburgh 


Oliphant, Mrs. M. O.—Royal Edin- 
burgh. 1891. Cr. 8vo. Ios.6d. Mac- 
millan. 

Masson, D.— Edinburgh sketches and 
memories. 1892. 8vo. London. 

Hutton, L.—Literary landmarks of 
Edinburgh. 1891. 8vo. London. 

Harrison, Wilmot — Memorable Edin- 


burgh houses. 1893. 8vo. Edin. 
3s. 6d. 

Warrender, M.— Walks near Edin- 
burgh. 1895. 8vo. Edin. 

—— The castle and all about it. 1889. 
8vo. Edin. 

Grant, J— Old and new Edinburgh. 
3vols. 1884-7. 4to. London. 

Stevenson. R. L.— Edinburgh. 1888. 


8vo. 3s. 6d. London. 
Miller, Hugh—Edinburgh and _ its 
neighbourhood. 1892. Cr. 8vo. Edin. 
Mackay, J.— History of the burgh of 
‘Canongate. 1886. 8vo. Edin. 
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Glasgow 


Pagan, J.— History of the cathedral 
and see of Glasgow. 2 pts. 1888. 
8vo. Glasgow. 

—— Relics of ancient architecture in 
Glasgow. 1885. Fol. Glasgow. 
MacGeorge, A.— Old Glasgow. 1888. 

8vo. 12s. 6d. London. 

—— History of Glasgow from the ear- 
liest period to the present time. 
1881. 12s. 6d. 

Miller, Hugh— Quaint bits of old 
Glasgow. 1887. 4to, Bryce. 63s. 


Chester 


Morris, R. H.— Chester (Diocesan his- 
tories). 1895. 8vo. 

—— Chester in the Plantagenet and 
Tudor reigns. 1894. 8vo. 

Axon, W. E. A.— Cheshire gleanings. 
1884. Cr.8vo. Manchester. 

Hume, A.—The antiquities of Cheshire. 
8vo. 1863. J. R. Smith. 21s. 

Parker, J. H.— Medizval architecture 
of Chester. 1858. 8vo. 5s. Par- 
ker. 

Howson, J. S.,and Rimmer, J. S.—Ches- 
ter as it was. 1872. 4to. Long- 
mans. 





CHARLES 


° 


Librarians and others will do well to communicate 
with us before placing their orders. 


The latest publications of all the leading American 


SCRIBNER’S 


and English publishers are kept in stock, thereby 
enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 


Special attention is asked to our facilities for im- 


SONS 


1537157 Fifth Ave., New York. 


porting books free of duty. 


MODEL LIBRARIES 


A NEW PLAN. Of special interest to Librarians and those about to establish libraries. 
Send for catalogues and particulars of these libraries of books selected by experts, and en- 
dorsed by the various State Library Commissions and educational officials. 


FIVE HUNDRED annotated catalogues, with name and rules of library, given with 


each Model Library. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





Send for our general catalogue of publications and importations, and specimen copy of 


THE BOOK BUYER 


a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 
When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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MURRAY’S EUROPEAN HANDBOOKS. 


MR. MURRAY begs to call attention to the INDEX and DIRECTORY with which the newer Editions of his Handbooks are supplied These contain 
all Information as to Hotels, Conveyances, etc., and are constantly kept up to date, so that purchasers of his 
Guide-books are always supplied with the very latest information. 


Holland and Belgium. 18 Maps and Plans. 6s. 

The Rhine and North Germany: The Black Forest, The Hartz, Thuringerwald, Saxon Switzer- 
land, Rugen, The Giant Mountains, Taunus, Odenwald, Elsass, and Lothringen. 82 Maps and Plans. os. 

Denmark wae Iceland: Schleswig, Holstein, Copenhagen, Jutland, and Iceland. Maps and 
Plans. 7s. 6d. 

Sweden: Stockholm, Upsala, Gothenburg, The Shores of the Baltic, etc. Maps and Plans. 6s. 

Norway: Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem, The Fjelds and Fjords. With Special Information for 
Fishermen and Cyclists. By T. MITCHELL, C. B., H. B. M. Consul-General for Norway. Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. 

Russia: St. Petersburg, Moscow, Finland, Crimea, Caucasus, etc. Edited by T. MITCHELL, 
C. B., H. B. M. Consul-General for Norway. Maps and Plans. 18s. 

France, Part I.: Normandy, Brittany, The Seine and the Loire, Touraine, Bordeaux, The Garonne, 
Limousin, The Pyrenees, etc. 36 Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. 

France, Part II.: Central France, Auvergne, The Cevennes, Burgundy, The Rhone and Saone, 
Provence, Nimes, Arles, Marseilles, The French Alps, Alsace-Lorraine, Champagne, etc. 23Mapsand Plans. 7s.6d. 

South Germany—Austria: Tyrol, Wurtemburg, Bavaria, Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, and the 
Danube, from Ulm to the Black Sea. Two Parts, 34 Maps and Plans. Part I., 7s. 6d.; Part II., 6s. 

Switzerland: Alps of Savoy and Piedmont, Italian Lakes, and Part of Dauphiné. Maps. Two 
Parts. Part 1.—The Bernese Oberland, Geneva, Lucerne, Engadine, etc; 6s. Part I11.—The Alps of Savoy and 
Piedmont, Italian Lakes, and Part of Dauphiné; 6s 

Spain: Madrid, The Castiples, The Basque Provinces, Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura, 
Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, The Balearic Islands, etc., etc. In 
Two Parts. 20s. 

Portugal: Lisbon, Oporto, Cintra, Mafra, with an Account of Madeira, The Azores, and Canary 
Islands. Mapand Plans. 12s. . 

The Riviera, Etc.: From Marseilles to Pisa. With Outlines of the Routes thither, and some In- 
oo — on the Climate, and the choice of Winter Stations for Invalids. With 16 Maps and Plans 
oO owns. Ss. 

North Italy and Venice: Turin, Milan, The Italian Lakes, Verona, Padua, Venice, Bologna, 

. Ravenna, Parma, Modena, Genoa, etc. Edited by H. W. PULLEN, M. A., Author of ‘‘ Dame Europa’s School.” 
With 34 Maps and Plans. tos. 

Central Italy and Florence: Tuscany, Umbria, The Marches, etc. Edited by H. W. PULLEN, 
M.A. With 24 Maps and Plans. 6s. 

Rome and its Environs: Rearranged under the Editorship of H. W. PULLEN, M. A. Classical 
Archeology by Professor RODOLFO LANCIANI. ae Galleries by A.S. MurrAy, LL. D. Picture Galleries 
by the Right Hon. Sir A. HENry Layarp, G. C. B., D. C. With numerous Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. tos. 

South Italy: Naples, Pompeii, Sorrento, etc.; Capri, etc.; Amalfi, Pastum, Taranto, Bari. 
Edited by H. W. PuLLEN, M. A. With 20 Maps and Plans. 6s. 

Sicily: Palermo, Syracuse, etc. Edited by H. W. PULLEN, M.A. With Maps. 6s. 

Greece: The Ionian Isles, The Islands of the A©gean Sea, Albania, Thessaly, and Macedonia. 
New and Revised Edition. Maps and Plans. 20s. 


MURRAY’S ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


Handbook for England and Wales. Arranged Alphabetically, with List of Railway Stations, Hotels, and all Places 
and Objects worth seeing. 1 Vol. With Maps. 12s. 

Handbook for Scotland. Thoroughly Revised, with Special Detailed Information for Pedestrians, and entirely new 
Maps. Printed on specially thin and light paper. gs. > 

Handbook for Ireland. New and thoroughly Revised Edition. With entirely new set of Maps and Plans. Printed 
on specially light and thin paper. 9s. 





Eastern Counties: Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cam- | Gloucester. 6s. North Wales. 6s. South Wales. 6s. 


bridge. 12s. Northampton and Rutland. 7s. 6d. 
Kent. 7s.6d. Sussex. 6s. Derby, Notts, Leicester, and Stafford. 
Surrey, Hants, and the Isle of Wight. 1os. Shropshire and Cheshire. 6s. Lancashire. 6s. 
Herts, Beds, and Hunts. 7s. 6d. Yorkshire. 128. Lincolnshire. 7s. 6d. 
Oxfordshire: Oxford with its Colleges. 6s. Durham and Northumberland. 1os. 
Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset. 12s. The Lake District of Westmoreland and Cumber- 
Cornwall. 6s. Devon. 7s. 6d. land. 6s. 
Worcester and Hereford. 5s. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON. 
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(ESTABLISHED ED 1848] 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


(Formerly B. WESTERMANN & CO.) 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
With offices at LONDON, LEIPZIG, PARIS 


Booksellers, Importers+:and + Publishers. 


Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. 


OUR TERMS TO LIBRARIES ARE LOWER 
THAN THOSE OF FOREIGN AGENCIES. 


PERIODICALS SUPPLIED AT LOWER RATES THAN MAIL COPIES AND IN BETTER SHAPE FOR BINDING. 











AMERICAN BOOKS AT LOWEST RATES. 





Importations from all parts of the world, weekly shipments from England, Germany and France 
by the fastest steamers. Orders dispatched by every mail steamer. We solicit subscriptions 
to our Monthly Bulletin of World-Literature, a list of the most important publications of 
Germany, France, England, America, Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, and other countries, with 
complete index and supplement of critical notes. Subscription, per year, 25 cents. Cloth 
Cover and Reading Case for same, 20 cents. Recently published : 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF WORLD-LITERATURE 


__ I. German Classics and Belles-Lettres; German Juvenile Literature, price 10 cts. 
Il. French Classics and Belles-Lettres, price 10 cts. 





Miss M. S. Cutler, of Albany, says of the German Catalogue: ‘‘It covers a difficult ground in 
the most satisfactory way. It ought to be in the hands of every librarian in the country.” Mr. G. 
M. Jones, of the French Catalogue: ‘‘It is a valuable and useful work.” 

BPP PPP PPPPPPPP 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR THE 


TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION OF BRITISH AUTHORS 





The most convenient, well printed, cheapest edition on -good paper, in which books meant to be 
read, were ever published.—/. Y. 7ribune. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Fluegel, a universal English-German and German-English Dictionary. New edition, 3 volumes. 
English-German part, 2 vols., half mor., $11.00. German-English part, 1 vol., half mor., $5.50. 


Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger’s School and Hand-Lexicon of the German and English Languages. 
2 vols., large 8vo., half leather, N. Y. 1896, introd. price, $4.50. The German-English part 
separately, introd. price, $2.60. 


The two Standard Dictionaries which no Library can be without. 
When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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1876-1897 
Library Bureau 





For Twenty-one Years the management of the Library Bureau has been 


studying the 


question of Library requirements, and has codperated with the 


leading librarians of the world in perfecting library equipment. The Library 
Bureau is the only business organization in the world devoted to this line of 
work, and can supply the needs of any library better and cheaper than can be 


done through 


Consultation 


Publication 


Supplies 


Catalogs 


Furniture 


Steel Stacks 


any other source. 


This department is managed by trained library experts who are 
prepared to give advice or assistance in all the details of library 
economy. 

The Library Bureau publishes the various library aids issued by 


the Publishing Section of the A. L. A. as well as the standard 
classifications, rules for library organization, and periodicals help- 


ful to those beginning the work. 

The Library Bureau manufactures those supplies which are ex- 
clusively for library use, and furnishes at a close price all other 
manufactures which may be required. 

The Library Bureau owns the only factories in the world built and 
equipped solely for the manufacture of cards, cases, and fittings 
for the Card Catalog. 

The Library Bureau manufactures all kinds of cabinet woodwork, 
including standing finish, counters and fixtures, tables, chairs, and 
all special furniture—either from architects’ drawings or designs 
submitted by its own draughting department. 

The Library Bureau steel stacks are in use in more libraries than 
those of any other make, and are the only stacks combining abso- 
lute adjustment of shelves, simplicity, durability, attractiveness, 
and cheapness. Estimates furnished on all constructional iron 
work for libraries, and prompt delivery guaranteed. 


Consult*the Library Bureau On all Questions; it costs you Nothing and 


BOSTON 


Saves you Time and Money. 


Library Bureau 


Salesrooms 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO st. LOUIS LONDON PARIS 


Factories 


BOSTON CHICAGO LONDON 
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The Thermal Springs of Bath 


The use of the waters in one or other of their many modes of 
application, has been found of eminent service in cases of anemia, 
disorders of the digestive organs, diseases of the skin, diseases of the 
respiratory tract, gout in all its stages, lumbago, metallic poisoning, 
neuralgia, palsy (excepting the acute stages), certain forms of paraly- 
sis, rheumatism, whether chronic or muscular, acute or sub-acute, and 
the so-called “rheumatoid arthritis,” sciatica, special diseases of women, 
and surgical affections, including gun-shot wounds. 

The baths are the property of the Corporation, and no expense 
has been spared to make 
them, what they undoubt- 
edly are, the finest in the 
world. 

At a cost of not less 
than £30,000, additional 
buildings have been late- 
ly erected with the two- 
fold object of affording 
agreeable promenades, 
with music, for the con- 


valescent, and so protect- 





ing the remains of the 
Roman therme that these wonderfully preserved evidences of a 
former magnificence may be enjoyed and studied with every facility 
of access and comfort. 

The baths are as complete as modern skill and experience can 
devise. The Aix-les-Bains massage douche, constructed on similar 
lines to those at Aix, is a special feature of the Bath system. Among 
other principal features are the Berthollet, or natural vapor bath; the 
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inhalation and pulverization rooms, and the medicated baths, including 
the sulphur bath (reclining), with Aix spray douche, for skin cases; the 
pine bath (reclining), for nervous prostration, and the Thermalsoolbad 
treatment for cardiac cases. 

Bath is an ideal spot in which to spend a recuperative holiday, be 
it short or long. Its unique Roman remains, its unrivaled scenery and 
equable climate entitle it to a prominent place in the very front rank 
of European pleasure resorts. 

Excellent hotel accommodation may be had, and at no place are 
the comforts of invalids so well looked after. 

Any information relative to the baths can be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. T. R. Collins, Supt. of the Baths, Corporation, Bath. 
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AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


Biographies of Men Conspicuous in the Political History of the United States. 


Edited by JOHN T. MORSE, Jr. 


A. -7 FORM ASURNCT ADAMS 560s oi. alsin gob See ccbwelee sacs oe By John T. Morse, Jr. 


Il.. ALEXANDER HAMILTON .........0cccscccecsecsececs By er song: Pra 
REL, ORM Cy CATHIOON 5 ciieic co's 5 0) oS Giew's sie Calne vege e's by Dr. H. Von Holst 
IV. “ANDREW JACKSON: 60. 506 cece bess olde cles Bod uwens By a uae G. Sumner 
Wy NE IT os 5 os 5 5 sv 'ntes lois sn 50554 28s R oenles By Henry Adams 
VI. Janes IMSS Eda Sic'cs op icileaie won cabniddbadas chaque By Pres. D. C. Gilman 
VIEL... DHOMAS SRPPERSON 0 iooi5 5.0.6 5 5 5. 50:655.060%6% o5i005 s 3858 \e)0 By John T. Morse, Jr. 
VLE; SPRINT AV ON 5g aaa 5 5 in 3 2 alc Gye binge ne o'la’e clas By Henry Cabot Lodge 
Lic PASM DY A TIRE 5.55 oss. Sine bic ie w etsiproveie’s oon vw'ae's 6 By John Austin Stevens 
Fis AUNT PBIEINOIG 6.5. 00510 Gps oes co snes ne Sabena Geb OS wal By Sydney Howard Gay 
XI, JOHN ADAMS.......... ccc eee e cece eens eee eeee ee cess By John T. Morse, Jr. 
sty pe Seeeene: Fawed +. CAC GEN Sia ables s ba e eh eres a4 Allan 4 —* 
XIII. J MUS ihe oon Wo aisig 05 So cow 4ss RwSOeh oh a 4aso5S y James K. 
FLV “DOS BES TOON. 5 oe tei iae ss oc nhs v's verenepoowes By Theodore Roosevelt 
ase’ l Henry CLay (UWFO WOMBITIER) 6. 55. 52155 syste sg ss totals By Carl Schurz 
PUNE, (AMM RMN oy coos Seheiecs cocesneeetaceeseaccass Ry Moses Coit Tyler 
AVIIL *GOVVERNEUR MORRIS: ). «.0:.5:0105:6 5 os cieve da ey slege as ce By Theodore Roosevelt 
XIX. MARTIN VAN BUREN....... psu Swksevesbun teers ss 9 By Edward M. Shepard 
XX . GeorGE WASHINGTON (two volumes)..........-4-..- By Henry Cabot Lodge 
XXII. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.........ccccececcccncecescecs Ry John T. Morse, Jr. 
AAA. JON JAY. ..6.45- Sie Re Aha bee CHEN CRESS OOS ele By George Pellew , 
XXIV. RMR MR SINE oS Sis S Sessaccio.s's Gis ehipis ose ve Sidi o'o 4Bles,eid sok By Prof. Andrew C. McLaughlin 
Seve PREM AMAM TANI Gosia 655 cio: bse sn c'ccinise ccc aeees ce vous By John T. Morse, Jr. 
AAVIT, ‘WILLIAM Fy GRWARD .. 2.0 os cc ediccccccdeessceekc By Thornton K. Lothrop 


Each volume, 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25; half morocco, $2.50. — 


“Invaluable to the student of American history."—NMew York Examiner. 
‘‘ The educational value of such books is not to be easily over-estimated. To young men especially they will be a 
political library of the utmost value.”—Boston Traveller. 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 


Biographies of Distinguished American Authors. 
«w.uEdited by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
By C. D. Warner 





"WREHINOTON ERVIN 55 555 Ss oo vies o Sieg cvs vg 0a sis'n Gale eased 
PURINE hy UNM Sas ik boo Sie ii' oie ted dh evan vovewe lees By Horace E. Scudder 

EAECNRY 19; SRORBING G8! c5.0's (cs Wed e<avnd we dadace reece By Frank B. Sanborn 

aR MD RNSIRMCMR ION Sr is 5 sas 55 sein ida oon as Success cade tse es5a By O. B. Frothingham 

DL AMIR MOOSE RO Gs 650 .ni65.6.5 o0isne cise es ed ae neees vee sases By T. B. Lounsbury 

MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI...........0000 fe cceceeeeceeece Ry Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
RALPH WALDO DMERSON 2... 0... 6 ick cc ccecrecsecc scsi cone By Oliver Wende]l Holmes 
UR PAR AON osc visa acss a dia sce asieswenuecpeaaees va By G. E. Woodberry 

IWATHANIRE PARKER WILLIS. occ ccc ce cccceseccccscccess By H. A. Beers 

BPO ADEETE DRAGON oi agian is hd ja bok ss nkndcncshine sewserseas By John B. McMaster 

WY MGHAAM SOULAAEN TERVANT oo 655.600 05 Wiae eee ea eT see By John Bigelow 

WILLIAM ASILMORE SIMMS. 5.60 5..  - Scassepeevece ce beveee By William P. Trent 

GEORGE "WITATAM CURTISS... .oiscodabsccs wba bsece veieeesd By Edward Cary 


Each volume, 'with portrait, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COo., BOSTON. 
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Che Librara 


A MAGAZINE OF BIBLIOGRAPHY AND 
LIBRARY LITERATURE 


EDITED BY J. Y. W. MAC ALISTER, F.S.A. 





Che Library is published by the Library Bureau, Ltd. It is 
the only English Magazine devoted to the interests of Libraries, the 
exposition of the newest methods of Library Science, and the study 
of Bibliography. Each number contains Original Articles on various 
subjects interesting to Librarians, Library Commissioners, and others, 
Reviews of Books, Paragraphic “Notes and News” of Library Matters 
throughout the world, Legal Notes and Queries, Correspondence, 
etc., thus combining the permanent interest of a high-class magazine 
with the variety and scope of a newspaper. 

Subscriptions are invited. 


Monthly—Price One Shilling net. 


Annual Subscription, if prepaid, Twelve Shillings net. 
TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 





Adopted as the Official Organ of the Library Association of 
the United Kingdom. 





The Library Bureau, Ltd. 


(CEDRIC CHIVERS, MGR.) 


10 Bloomsbury Street, London, W. C. 
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E beg to inform Librarians that beside our 
Regular Edition Work, we make a specialty of 





Kebinding O10 Volumes 
of every Description. 








Our English Sewing guarantees a flexible and 





durable book, and our low prices and excellency of work- 








manship are beyond competition. Special attention js 





also given to the 


Binding of Periodicals 
IN ANY STYLE 





which may be desired by the librarian. 


Boston Bookbinding Go. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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MAY NUMBER NOW READY. 


New Book List 


For Bookbuyers, Librarians, and Booksellers. 





Compiled and Arranged by 











Vol. Il, | CEDRIC CHIVERS Monthly 
No. 4, | and published by Price 3d. 
for month | ‘* Annual 
ending | Ihe Library Bureau, Ltd. men 
April 80th. | 10 Bloomsbury St., London, W. C. 40. pest free 


Sole Agent for America 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
99 E. 16th St., New York. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


In response to continued suggestions from Publishers and Booksellers, as well as from our 
own subscribers, we have inaugurated a somewhat important alteration in the arrangement of 
the “ New Book List.” It is that of printing the catalogue pages separate from individual pub- 
lishers’ announcements. 

It will then readily be seen that, by our plan of numbering the titles of books for indexing 

urposes, a section of an annual volume will be obtained each month. We have decided that 
in future the payment of an annual subscr:ption shall entitle the subscriber to a copy of the 
annual index, so that when this is bound with the monthly parts at the end of each year, it will 
make a volume in every respect the same as the “ew Catalogue of British Literature,” pub- 
lished at 5s. net. 

Our method of indexing by sapesste author and subject and title alphabets has the follow- 
ing advantages over the one alphabetical sequence:— 

1.—It is patent that when searching for a book, one looks for it either under the author’s 
name, its title, or subject, separately—it being impossible to search for it under more than one 
of these three heads at a time; therefore the fewer entries there are in any one alphabet, the 
quicker one is enabled to consult it. 

2.--When a book is found in the subject and title index, the number refers to the full details 
of that book arranged under an alphabet of authors and in numerical sequence. These entries 
are; in most cases, supplemented by adequate descriptions of the volume, which are much fuller 
than in any similar periodical. 

3-—The assignment to each book of a number, which 'it permanently retains, not only enables 
us to compile and issue cumulative indexes at any desired period, but it acts as a code for order- 
ing books at any time. 

In short, the “ New Book List,” by this arrangement, becomes not only of increased ephemeral 
value, but is in itself a monthly contribution to a permanent and cumulative bibliography of 
the nation’s literature, compiled with the codperation of all British Publishers. 

A second edition of No. 1 of 1897, specially printed in the new style, can now be had by sub- 
scribers at 3d. As the number is limited, early application should be made. 

It is needless to add that, in consequence of the important place in the literary world that 
the “ New Book List” has now acquired, no effort will be spared to make it the most complete 
and reliable catalogue of current literature. 

Although little more than one year old, it has, in point of circulation, long since out-distanced 


most of its contemporaries. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


EO PIE REET IERIE aN? 
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OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS AND BOOK BUYERS 


We wish to call the attention of librarians and others to the rapid growth 
and completeness of our Library Department. We are prepared to fill, with the 
utmost care and promptness, all orders intrusted to us. 

We carry a very large and complete stock of books in all departments of 
literature, including medical and scientific works. 

Our “K” Catalogue is elaborate and comprehensive, embracing the most 
important books in all departments of literature. 

Our “S” List is devoted to medical and scientific books, and includes the 
more important works of all publishers relating to these subjects. 

Our School Library Catalogue is devoted to the needs of schools, and is 
very valuable to all who are interested in school work. 

The Book Bulletin is a quarterly publication, and gives a list of many new 
publications, both foreign and American. 

Kindly submit lists to us for quotations. All inquiries receive the most 
prompt and careful attention. 

Librarians and library officials are invited to come and ‘see us when in the 
city. We shall be pleased to show you through our establishment and, in any 
way possible, to serve your interests. Correspondence solicited. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


111 to 120 Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago. 


(OPPOSITE THE NEW POST OFFICE.) 


A BENEFIT TO TRAVELERS 


If you are mapping out a tour abroad, or planning a trip in the United States 
or Canada, you should procure 


Travelers’ Checks of the American Express Co., 


Payable in Gold or its equivalent in all parts of the 


COMMERCIAL WORLD. 


More available, economical, and secure than Letters of Credit, Circular Notes, 
or other forms of Travelers’ credit. Checks, rates, and further 
information may be obtained at any agency of the 


American Express Co. 


or at the principal offices of the company, 


65 Broadway, NEW YORK. 78 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 45 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
3 Waterloo Place, LONDON. 6 Rue Halevy, PARIS. 
1 
Mail Matter of Travelers abroad may be addressed, for delivery or forward- 
ing, to care of the American Express Company at its exclusive offices, Paris and 
London, or care of the Dresdner Bank, 38 Behrenstrasse, Berlin. 
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L. B. Book Supports 


MOST SATISFACTORY 
MOST WIDELY USED 
MOST ECONOMICAL 


In use in thousands of Libraries and Book Stores 
throughout the world. After years of use they are 
still in the lead, and are. favorites wherever known, 
because they are the cheapest and best book sup- 





28a ports made. 











28b 


REDUCED PRICES 


_ The Library Bureau is now able to offer these supports at the 
following reduced prices: 


28a. 10Oc each; $7.50 per 100; $60 per 1000. 
28b. 12c. each; $9 per 100; $75 per 1000. 


Sample mailed on receipt of price. 
Made only by 


Library Bureau 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS LONDON PARIS 
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The Duro-flexile bookbinding of Cedric Chivers, for 
which the Library Bureau, Ltd., of London, are now sole 
agents, is a binding specially gotten up for books subject 
to very great wear and tear. 

So widely have its merits been appreciated that no less 
than 300 public libraries in all parts of the world have now 
become users of this binding. 

A Catalog of British Fiction bound from the quires and 
priced in American money will be sent on application to 
the Library Bureau, Boston, or the Library Bureau, Ltd., 
of London, England. 

This binding binds once for all, and saves all trouble 
and cost of repairs and rebinding. Because of its flexibil- 
ity and strength it allows greater freedom in the use of the 
book, with less strain on the leaves; it covers the volume in 
materials of so excellent a quality that the pages of the 
book wear out before the cover becomes dilapidated. 

A further and more important economy is, however, 
obtained from the fact that the book itself being thus pre- 
served, its life is greatly prolonged, and its repurchase is 
indefinitely postponed. 

Adding 50 per cent to the life of a much-used book in 
this way, effects a saving which is felt in the general econ- 
omy of the library management. 

A very considerable business is being done with this 
binding among Church Choirs, where it is very desirable to 
have books strongly and flexibly bound. The recommen- 
dation of the public librarian to such institutions is re- 
spectfully solicited. eis 
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GAZ E’S New Tours, 1897, to Europe 
Entirely New Routes. All Expenses Included. High Class Parties 
TO U RS leave May and June. Also Summer Vacation Tours. All Routes. 
Programmes Post Free. Correspondence Invited. 
STEAMSH/P. TRAVEL TICKETS EVERYWHERE PAILROADS. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd. 


Universal Tourist Agents. 


CHIEF AMERICAN OFFICE, 113 Broadway, New York. 
GENERAL WESTERN OFFICE, 220 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY, 201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
PHILADELPHIA AGENCY, 14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHIEF EUROPEAN OFFICES: 
142 Strand, London; 2 Rue Scribe, Paris; Piazza de Spagna, Rome. 

















Branch Offices and Agencies in the Principal Cities of 


America, Europe, India, and Throughout the World. 


All about Travel—GAZE’S TOURIST GAZETTE—Post Free. 


N. E. A, Milwaukee, 1897 


The Best Line is the Popular 


COUT 


~~ @ LOUISVILLE, NEWALBANY CHICAGO RY. 6) 


From INDIANAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI 
LOUISVILLE 


ONLY LINE TO THE FAMOUS HEALTH RESORTS 


West Baden, French Lick, and Paoli Springs. 
FRANK J. REED, CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


G. P. A. 232 Clark St., CHICAGO. 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 





1 2 

’ A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
1-HIGGINS PHOTO MOUNTER. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In 30z., 6 0z., 140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

’ Astrong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Mucil- 
2-H IGGINS TAURINE MUCI LAG E. age of great strength and quick catch. Non- 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the School Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 


sion ofall other mucilages. In20z., 40z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and1, 2and5 Galin Cans. 20z. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper or 
cloth, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling booxs. The 5,000 volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory’ adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In30z., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 1 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

These goods sre peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smouthly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch « r flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 
INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 
London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 


Thé Best i$ the Gheapest | To Librarians... 


BATES AUTOMATIC 














It will pay you to write us for prices 


' ' ith I I 
Numbering Machine)  rsvsccore'ssces ocroumes 


Operates... and magazines. Catalogs of sec- 
Consecutively ond-hand books and magazines is- 
Duplicates sued as fast as new purchases are 
Repeats received, and sent free on applica- 

itis tion. We also issue monthly bar- 

Dial Setting Movement | “ gain clearance lists, which will be 

to your interest to write us for, as 

Every Machine fully prices are not considered, but only 
Guaranteed. 


with a view of reducing our con- 


Write for ities stantly increasing stock. We also 


guarantee every book complete 
Bates , and in good condition unless oth- 
Manufacturing erwise stated. Address 
Co. J. W. CADBY, 


110 E. 23d St. 
NEW YORK. 131 Eagle St., Albany, N. Y. 
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MUDIES LIBRARY 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Subscriptions entered from any date for 3 months, 6 months, or 12 months. 
Prospectus of terms sent post free on application. 


BOOKSELLING DEPARTMENT 
Newest Editions kept in stock, and supplied at Discount Prices. 


BOUND BOOKS 


A large stock of the best editions of Standard Authors—Shakespeare, Browning, Ruskin, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Byron, etc., in high-class bindings, always on sale. Also handsome Illus- 
trated Books on London, Oxford, Cambridge, Stratford-on-Avon, Florence, Venice, suitable for 


Souvenir Gift Books, on view in the show rooms. 


Surplus Library Books now offered at greatly Reduced Prices 


A New Clearance List ({00 pages) sent gratis and post free to any 
address. Books shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd. 


30 to 34 New Oxford Street, W.C. 241 Brompton Road, S. W. 
48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. / 





One Volume, 300 Pages, and 60 Plates 
Price £3. 3. 0. net. 





Colored Figures of the 


Eggs of British Birds 


With descriptive notices by HENRY SEEBOHM, author of “Siberia in Europe,” 
“A History of British Birds,” etc., etc. Edited (after the author's death) by 


R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F. L.S. 
“The Times,” January 8, 1897: 


“The present publication will certainly serve its purpose as one of the best one-volume 
descriptive catalogues of British birds’ eggs that have yet appeared.” 


“Standard,” February 8, 1897: 
“The Figures are so beautifully executed that as a mere study of color and pattern 
they cannot fail to delight even those who know nothing of the Science of Ornithology. 


Seebohm was far indeed from being an arm-chair style of Naturalist.” 


Printed and Published by 


PAWSON é& BRAILSFORD 
1 High Street, Sheffield. 
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>= estoy Library Binet, 


IN ONE-HALF RUSSIA. 


; ew HE Covers mere cloth sides with Russia leather back 
if and corners, giv ing great strength and durability 
Cede to the parts receiving the greatest wear. 
20S PON Gold lines at junetion of Sioth and Russia leather, and title 
1 TRE ARY with border yo ney oe - gold, give a rich and attractive 
: : appearance to the binde 
bi — a is “the very best example of the book- 
n 
It is confident! asserted that the BOSTON LIBRARY 
BINDER is the simplest and best binder made. 


% PRICES: # 



















Magazine size (Holds one Number) - $1.00 each 
Harper’s Round Table size (Holds four Nos.) 1.28 “ 
Youth’s Companion size (Holds four Nos.) 1.80 “ 








Ezra MARBLE, #2 


samn———____64 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 











Finding Lists 





WV ebster s sent on a ion. 
“ International 
r t- Invaluablein e, 
Carefully prepared and attract nvaluablein Office, Di Stionary 
° ° . : Successor of the 
ive lists for library use printed A “Unabridged.” 
on short notice after the latest | ©§=s Standard of the U.S. 
ef} Gov't Printing Office, 
and most approved library styles. eRe and of” nearly 
" all the Sch 
Correspondence Solicited and Estimates 4 eo wg State Su- 
: “4 =operintendents of 
Furnished BS ¥chools, and other Ed- 
ucators en without 
PPPIPPA 


A. J. MOUAT 


easy in the 
It is easy to trace the h of a word. 
It is easy to learn what a word means. 


Printer and Binder G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 





170 S. Clinton St. 
CHICAGO 











Views 














XUM 
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All Books subjected to much wear and tear in 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES, CHOIRS, ETC. 


should be bound from the quires in 





CEDRIC. CHIVERS. BOOKBINDER.GAY S? BATH. [RELIURE DE LUXE 


























Sy <r os 
7. AN 
ke BOOK BINDING 


LB all | 7 























MMEACURABET LENGTHENS THE LIFE OF THE E BOOK. 





IN USE NOW IN OVER 


300 PuBLic LIBRARIES 


ALL OVER THE!WORLD. 





Complete Catalogue of latest Fiction supplied in this Binding, post free, from 


Library Bureau, Limited 


(CEDRIC CHIVERS, Manager) 


GAY STREET, BATH, ENGLAND 
LONDON: 10 BLOOMSBURY STREET, W. C. 
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Charles H. Edward 


Shirt Cutter... .ohirt Maker 
Hosier and Glover 









Specialties in N eckwear 








Latest Novelties in all Departments 


11 Gracechurch Street, FE. C. 


a 


Otto Harrassowitz: Leipzig 
Sookseller' and Library Agent 


PUBLISHER OF THE 


German Library Journal 
(Centralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen) 


O. H.’s Large and carefully selected stock of second-hand books comprises all 
branches of literature; about 20 carefully classified catalogues published yearly 
and sent free on application. (Please state the branch of literature wanted.) 
Orders solicited direct or through a bookseller doing ‘business with Leipzig. 

.O. H.’s Library Department executes commissions of every kind at the fairest con- 
ditions. 

Shipments to New York twice every month. Small parcels collected into large boxes, 
making the same pro rata savings of expenses as large lots sent direct. Urgent 
orders filled by mail in less than four weeks. Bindings in all styles. 

Free of duty. 




























First rate references will be given by leading American Librarians. 
New York Bankers: Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne. 


* ne * 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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Peter Edward & Sons 


— Cailors 





(ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR 1841) 


The Finest Quality Materials 
Best Workmanship 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed 


All the Newest Goods of the Season. 


SO Cornhill 


LONDON, E. C. 
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Thackeray Hotel 


(TEMPERANCE) 


LIFT TO 
ALL FLOORS 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 








a tO Re aka * 


BRITISH MUSEU 





ee 





..FACING THE BRITISH MUSEUM... 
Great Russell Street LONDON 








a newly-erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, 
meet the requirements of those who desire all the conveni- 
ences and advantages of the larger Modern Licensed Hotels at 
moderate charges. 


Situation. The ee is one of the finest in London, facing the British Museum, and 
is centrally situated for all the more important places required by those visiting London on either 
biisiness or pleasure. It is nearly equi-distant from the chief. railway termini, and within a 
minute’s walk of the principal Bus routes. The City, the Bank of England, Somerset House, the 
Law Courts, Charing Cross, the Houses of Parliament, Westminster Abbey, the Theatres, and 
other places of entertainment, are all within easy walking distance or a short ’Bus ride. 

Quietude.and Comfort. The Hotel, although so centrally situated, is particularly 
quiet, and has been furnished throughout with every regard to the comfort and convenience of 
visitors, and special care is taken to insure scrupulous cleanliness. 

Lift. There is a passenger lift to all floors. 

Electric Light. . The Hotel is lighted throughout by electricity. 

Baths. Bath-rooms on every floor. 

Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and Smoking Rooms. 
Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 





This Hotel is amalgamated with and under the same management as Thackeray House 
Temperance Hotel, No. 1 Montague Street, Russell Square, which has been carried on so suc- 
cessfully for the last twelve years. 

esse LARIFF..... 

Bedroom for one person from 2s.; for two persons from 3s.6d. Breakfast or tea from 
Is, 3d. to 2s. Dinner, Tabled’ Hote, 2s. 6d. Attendance, Is. per day. 4 

Full Tariff, Testimonials, and Brief Guide to London can be obtained post free from 
J. Truslove, 65 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Intending visitors are requested to send an intimation, if possible, by post or telegram prior 
to arrival, that rooms may be reserved. 


Proprietor: J. TRUSLOVE. 
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What Americans want to know about America and Americans. 


NEW FIVE-VOLUME «= + ENCYCLOPADIA 
SUPPLEMENT. ....25-volume Edition of the... BRITANNICA 


This work, the latest great achievement in modern bookmaking, | 
should be owned especially by everyone who has previously bought the 
twenty-five volume edttion of the Britannica. The supplement ts thor- 
oughly American, and makes the conplete set of thirty volumes the 
greatest work of reference tn the world. For those who own some other 
encyclopedia this five-volume supplement well prove a great addttzon, 
as wt provides a work of reference down to the present time. It's 
the “last word” on every- 
thing. || 


tor 


JEMAMERICAN NeyAMeRICANNEWAMERICAN IEWAMERICAN NEWAMERICAN: | 
| 


‘UPLEMENT ‘Sippuement SUPPLEMENT SUPPLEMENT SyppLeMeNT & How and Why... 
Ee es the Supplement was made 


{NOCLOPEDA Beye LopEDIA ENCYCLOPEDIA ENCYCLOPEDA ENCYCLOPAIM kt - aNeeg . “ 2 So 
BRITANNICA Canc BatANeice BRANICA M Bec Be Story of American Enter- 

— 3 - fl prise,” which will be mailed 
on request either by the Edu- 
cational Department of THE 
—— Hes BS fy NEW YORK TIMES or 
YOL.I. VOL. = VOLIV. VoLV ap THE CHICAGO REC. 
eae a aoe SAR a | ig ORD, through which this 
' great work will hereafter be 
sold, 














MAY BE HAD ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


The whole work of thirty volumes or the five-volume New American Supplement can 
be had on the most favorable terms (cash or deferred payment) by addressing the EDUCA- 
TIONAL DEPARTMENT oOf...... 


THE NEW YORK TIMES THE CHICAGO RECORD 


(Lf you live east of Ohio.) (Lf vou tive west of Ohio.) 


«ONE OF MANY... 
H.W. seats dan D. D., LL. D., President 
ennsylvania College. Gettysburg, , February 5, 1897. 


“In the aera on of your ‘Supplement?’ you have rendered a most valuable service ephetrst wners and users 
of the Encyclopadia Britannica. By bringyng it down to date you have renewed and proionged its serv ice- 
ablenessand worth. Youare tobe congratui ated upon the careand success with which you have done this work.’ 


s ae = ——_ — ~ eat = en ae ene > 
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THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 








The Librarian’s Typewriter Par Excellence 


Used exclusively by all the prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 


PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. _ 


CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 


Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 


FORTY STYLES OF TYPE, INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 


FOURTEEN LANGUAGES ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 


Send for Catalogue and specimen of “ Hammond” work. 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 


424 East 62d Street, NEW YORK. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 





